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ARRIVAL OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR AT COWES ON MONDAY LAST. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 
Wiltshire the n 
Manual of Pre- 
ary aspiration. “It 
authority 


thought that “looking 
had a depressing effect upon the enemy, and certainly 


but, if the 


y 


BAVAL 


res put on war-paint with this intention ; 


#,.7) 


similar to that of grin- 
¢ood-looking. 


Vv fi i is 
to be 
rs not remark- 
IIuns (ealled 
ievements) 


taken from his body added to his mind 


of low stature,” he was “ puffed up,” and of a yellow 


ir: he had high shoulders, and his head sunk down 


en them: he had two tusks that hung ont of his mouth ; 


a word, Busbeqnins (an eyewitness), “he seemed 


me the fourth Fury M 


anys 
Haly would also have escaped 


the French Proseription. 
The idea of a Millennium, as entertained by General Booth, 


is peculiar. “ Demonstrations, proce ons and the 


forgotten to mention a brass 


reviews 
streets impassable He ha ( 
with a di without which the 


band of saints, 


perfect happiness would be, without doubt, incomplete 
curious what important factors in the sum of enjoymen 
many people are crowding and clamour, Dickens used to say 
that an infallible way of persuading folk to come and see a 
pl ity was to convince them that the house was full and had no 
ifort 


thing looked for hy 


room for them. Co even the comfort of other people 
seems to be the last this distinguished 
Pietist. that 


denounced of old, of having a trumpeter in attendance to give 


No one accuses him of hypocrisy, but system, 


note of every act of benevolence, he adopts in its literal sense. 
He shares the opinion of the American advance agent, that 
no religion can expect to succeed nowadays which is not very 
Demonstrations, processions, reviews 
Sound the 


extensively advertised. 
(not the Saturday ), and the streets impassable 7 
trumpets, beat the drums! That is his notion of a Millennium. 
Requiescat in pace is an aspiration with which he has no 


sympathy, and in calo quics a motto which, even when 


translated, he finds unintelligible. 


Now that everybody in the kindest manner is giving advice 
to the Guards as to the carrying on of their own affairs, 


I hasten to contribute my mite of information. A mere 
student, immersed in classical pursuits, cannot hope to have 
the knowledge of the subject possessed by our Hyde Park 
orators, or of the gentlemen who, making mankind their study, 
have noticed that officers in Pall-mall too often omit to return 
the salutes of the sentries ; but from the records of past ages 
it is sometimes possible to cull experience for present guid- 
ance ; and a circumstance took place, only a few thousand 
years ago, which has a most important bearing upon our 
Guards (not, indeed, the Foot, but the Horse Guards, but that 
isa detail). It is absolutely necessary that those “ musical 
rides " which have of late given such satisfaction to a pleasure- 
loving—I had almost written a Sybaritic—public should be 
discontinued. For what are we told (Camer. Oper. Subsc, Cent. 2, 
c. 30) of the consequences of such a practice ? “ The inhabitants 
of Sybarus taught their horses at a certain time to rise on their 
hinder feet and keep time with the music. A minstrel who 
had been ill-used by his fellow-countrymen went over to 
Crotona, with which city they were at war, and offered to 
place all the Sybarite horse in its hands. Accordingly, when 
the latter were ordered to charge, the minstrel played, and the 
horses danced, so that they became utterly useless, and were 
captured.” ‘There is a time to dance and a time to charge, as 
every master of the ceremonies understands, but the equine 
instinct is not equal to it. Whatasad thing it would be if 
some bandmaster of the Horse Guards, who had quarrelled 
with his regiment and his bread-and-butter, should begin 
playing his music at the crisis of some future Waterloo ! 


In Crewe, it seems, some good people have denounced 
dancing for young women as likely to get them taken captive 
by the enemies of their sex ; and instead of it have suggested 
the graceful and amusing art of basket-making. Perhaps the 
poetic image of “weaving” the dance has suggested this 
substitution ; but it is curious how, in process of time, what 
was once sacred becomes profane, and what was enjoined, for- 
bidden. Inthe temples of Jerusalem, Samaria, and Alexandria 
there was always dancing. It is true that the opportunity of 
the young ladies of Shiloh indulging in that practice was taken 
advantage of by the sons of Benjamin to supply themselves 
with wives; but the same thing happens nowadays: it is 
the very object of dances to promote matrimony, and nobody 
but Count Tolstoi has any objection toit. In Sparta, which 
has never been accused of dissipation, the young women’s 
favourite dance was called “the dance of innocence”: why 
should it not be innocent at Crewe? Pooh! 

Of the consequences attendant on the possession of a white 
elephant we have all heard ; but they have been contingent 
on the animals being alive. It now appears that to have an 
elephant on your hands when he is dead is even still more 
objectionable. There is an Indian saying that the “ huge 
earth-shaking beast” must be buried where it dies, but it is 
not so easy to bury it. Not only must the grave be wide, but 
very deep, or the health of man is endangered by it. At Now- 
earee, in Baroda, it has been found necessary to chop one up and 
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inter it piecemeal, but the consequences to the inhabitants were 


deplorable. They all had to leave the place. It is curious 
such news from India is not more common, but elephants 


ived, and 1t 18 as rare to co 


lonkey in 


me upon a dead one 


England, where it is “game” 


at travelling piquet. 


The difficulty of disposing even of a human body of large 
size is considerable. The most striking instance of considera- 
tion for others I ever knew was that of an acquaintance of 
my own, who, suffering from a mortal disease, came down to the 
ground floor a few days before his death. on this very account. 
He explained his change of quarters to me in the simplest 
manner. “ You remember what Thackeray tells us of that 
of our houses above the second 


-or rather 


parallelogram cut in the wall 


tair how it is made for our convenience 
when the time comes for our being 


Well, 


of other 
you ee, I am so 
so I thonght I 
One 


stout 

venience to mer, 
I could, t 
unsel fi 


ile character all 


walk down, while save trouble.” 
think a 


peen an 


with such h forethought would 


have round; but this, as it 


happened, was like the Stuarts, nothing became him 


in life som as his manner of leaving it. 


After the many eulogies we had had on the Passion Play 
of Ober 
that the other side 

ove rdone. We had 


criticism, and cynicism assisted 


(mmergan, it was only consonant with human nature 


should become vocal, and that too has 


been have enthusiasm untempered by 
and an indif- 
tired of the 


whole subject (which a certain class of critics have been pre- 
] fair 


by a back seat 
ferent view. ‘To those who are not sick and 


pared to be beforehand), the admirably graphic and 


account of the play given by Mr. E. R. Russell will be welcome. 
much of its effect is owing to the simplicity 
: to the 
‘undisturbing reality which, paradoxical as it may seem, is 
There is nothing 


He points out how 


of the performers, and * the innocence of simple lives” 


s0 great a support and help to the ideal. 


adventitious. No incident is heightened. . . . There are 
You 
which is not what we 
The face the 


retroussée than otherwise. The 


no haloes. look on as the things happen.” Moreover, 


expect, traditions are not followed. 


Christ is dark, not fair. The nose is rather 
hair, instead of being brought 
down obliquely, is brushed back. ‘“ One might say that it was 
but with no care for the humours nor ear 
The voice 


“Its tones linger in 


a democratic face; 
for the Hosannas of the populace.” is described 


to us as sad, dream-laden, yearning. 
the air, and have a sonorous strain of heart eloyuence. . . . 
continuous Divine remonstrance. 
There is no anger in it.” There is no violence of 
lash of made for the 
The part of Mary is equally well 
wail of maternal agony when 
we are told the ear can never forget. 


It contains the idea of 


action, even when the cords is 
defilers of the Temple. 
performed. The 
“My son, my son! 


she cries, 
As no one supposes that the players are “clever” in the vulgar 
this perfection seems curiously to corroborate the lately 
opinion of M. Got, that the 
Mr. Russell has praise for all of them except 


sense 
expressed less cleverness actors 
have the better. 
Judas. A new and gentle light is thrown upon this character 
in the Passion Play—namely, that he tries to persuade himself 
that he never thought the Christ would be executed ; so much 
so, indeed, that a certain “ genial suffragan bishop” present at 
“quite warmed to him.” But even that 
he thought him, by com- 


the representation 
does not reconcile him to our author : 
parison with the rest, an amateur actor. On the whole, however, 
he describes the effect of the play as marvellous. It is witnessed by 
the whole audience“ with the profoundest feelings of reverence, 
and an entire absence of jarring elements.” The rain fell 
without interruption, the chorus was always in the wet, and 
the actors almost aiways ; the play lasted (with an interval 
of an hour and a half for refreshment) from eight o’clock to 
five; and, though in the open air, there was no smoking per- 
mitted. Endurance of rain, says Mr. Russell, is a matter in 
which the inhabitants of Ober-Ammergau have great practice, 
but what one wonders at, and is the proof of its excellence, is 
the patience—let alone the admiration—of our fellow -country- 
men, during a performance so prolonged, and under such 
circumstances of discomfort. 


At this time of the year, more than at any other, we 
receive applications for homes, and days in the 
country, for the poor, as is most right and proper we should 
do. Those who omit to provide health and enjoyment for 
others deserve neither on their own holiday. But it is very 
necessary to know that you are giving to the poor, and not to 
certain wretches who, under pretence of collecting for them, 
put your money into their own pockets. There are at least 
two well-known (but difficult to catch) scoundrels in London 
who derive in this manner tens of thousands a year from 
It is so much easier (except to misers) 
A gentleman, greatly to his 
Some- 


seaside 


unthinking charity. 
to give than to take trouble. 
credit, has lately taken up the matter in a third case. 
thing having excited his suspicions as to where his donations 
went, he went after them to the “seaside home,” which he 
found “uninhabited, the front gate locked, and the grass 
growing on the gravel sweep.” A very different appearance 
from that which it presented in the picture of it sent to him 
by the “ philanthropist”! A number of poor children were 
described as being in the place, and deriving the utmost 
benefit from the change of air. If punishment were inflicted, 
as it should be, in proportion to the “ motive” of the offender, 
and the ill-effects of the offence (in these cases beyond calcula- 
tion), persons proved guilty of this crime should be put out 
of all temptation to repeat it. 


There isa beautiful literary advertisement in last Saturday's 
Times : “ Required to purchase, a large, well-selected, library 
for a country mansion, with or without bookcases, for cash. 
Distance and amount immaterial.” This is the sort of advertiser, 
if I were a bookseller, I should like to deal with. He might 
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depend on having his library “ well selected” (at all events, 
from my point of view),and on having enough of it. He adds, 
it is true, “ Principals only dealt with.” But such would be 
my principles, if he dealt with me. Personally, too, I like the 
gentleman. His tastes are catholic ; heis none of yourspecialists. 
He does not want the “ Hundred Books”—or rather the ten 
thousand—to improve his mind. He likes his jiterary pabulum, 
like bread at a table d’hote, “at discretion”—which means 
without discretion—as much as you please of it. Nothing 
“well selected” comes amiss to him. His venture will have 
all the advantages of a surprise. He may find a volume of the 
works of M. Auguste Comte in his hand, or of * ‘'om and Bob’s 
Life in London.” ‘The only parallel to his case is that of Mr. 
Pinch, when he found himself in his unknown employer's 
library in Austinfriars. 


THE COURT. 
The most interesting event of recent 
the visit of the German Emperor to the 
particulars of which are given in another column. 
Princesses Marie, Victoria Melita, and Alexandra of Edin- 
burgh visited her Majesty on Aug. 1, and remained to 
luncheon. The following officers were invested with the 
“ Distinguished Service Order,” her Majesty affixing to their 
breasts the decoration of the Order: Captain ‘I’. E. Hickman, 
the Worcestershire Regiment and Egyptian Army ; Major C. 
Hf. Shepherd, 2nd Battalion the Norfolk Regiment; Cap- 
tain RK. Macdonald, Hampshire Regiment and 
Captain J. Pink, the Queen's (Royal West Surrey 
Regiment). The Duke of Connaught was present. At 
the funeral of the late Sir William Hoffmeister, M.D.. 
which took place on the 2nd, at West Cowes, General tlic 
Right Hon. Sir Henry Ponsonby attended on behalf of the 
Queen, The Prince and Princess of Wales were represented by 
Lord Colville of Culross ; the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh 
by Major-General the Right Hon. Sir John Cowell ; the Duke 
and Duchess of Connaught by Colonel Becher ; Princess 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, Princess Louise (Marchioness 
of Lorne), and Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg by 
Colonel the Hon. Henry Byng, who also, on behalf of the 
Duchess of Albany, placed a wreath on the coffin. Wreaths were 
sent by the Queen, the Empress Frederick of Germany. the 
Grand Duke of Hesse, the Prince and Princess of Wales. the 
Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, the Duke and Duchess of Con- 
naught, Princess Christian, Princess Louise, Prince and Princess 
Henry of Battenberg, and the Duchess of Albany. Her Majesty 
and the Royal family and the members of the Royal house- 
hold attended Divine service at Osborne on Sunday morning, 
the 3rd, the Very Rev. the Dean of Gloucester officiating. 
The Queen has contributed £25 towards the fund which is 
being raised on behalf of the widows and children of the 
fishermen who lost their lives in the recent storm in the north 
of Scotland. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales brought their visit to 
Goodwood to a close on Aug. 2, when, accompanied by 
Princesses Victoria and Maud and suite, they left the seat of 
the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, drove to Chichester, and 
proceeded to Portsmouth by special train, travelling by the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Company's direct Mid- 
Sussex route. ‘The Royal party reached the South Jetty in 
Portsmouth Dockyard shortly before half past five o'clock. 
On the way they were able to see the new ‘lownhall, which 
the Prince of Wales has undertaken to open on Saturday, 
Aug. 9. ‘Their Royal Highnesses embarked on board the 
yacht Osborne, which was alongside the jetty, and procecded 
to Cowes, which was reached at seven o'clock, a salute being 
fired from the Royal Yacht Club, of which the Prince is 
Commodore. 

Visiting Southampton, on Aug. 2, for the purpose of laying 
the foundation-stone of the chapel of the local branch of the 
Missions to Seamen's Institute, the Duke and Duchess of 
Edinburgh were received by the Mayor, and were afterwards 
entertained at luncheon. The Duke arrived at Devonport on 
the 4th, and took over the naval command there from Admiral 
Sir William Dowell retiring on account of age. His Royal 
Highness exchanged the customary salutes with Sir William 
Dowell, and afterwards visited several of the Government 
establishments. His Royal Highness returned to Cowes at 
night on a six-weeks leave of absence. On the (th the Duke 
celebrated his forty-sixth birthday. 

Princess Christian, who was accompanied by Prince 
Christian, went to the Royal Tapestry Hall at Old Windsor on 
Aug. 1, and opened a sale of work in aid of the fund for 
repairing the bells of Old Windsor Church. 

The Duke of Cambridge has been at Coblentz for the pur- 
pose of inspecting the 28th Regiment of Foot. In honor of 
the visit of its illustrious honorary Colonel, the regiment gave 
a grand banquet, which was followed by a torchligh.c pro- 
cession, 


Court life has 


(Queen, 


been 


some 


MARRIAGES. 


The marriage of Mr. Augustus William West, son of 
Sir Algernon West, K.C.B., of the Ambassadors’ Court, St. 
James's Palace, with the Hon. Edith Maria Hill-Trevor, eldest 
daughter of Lord and Lady Trevor, took place on July 31 in 
St. Peter's Church, Eaton-square. ‘The church was handsomely 
decorated with palms and white flowers, and filled with 
relations and friends. Mr. Douro was best man, and the 
bridesmaids were the Hon. Nina, Hon. Leila, and Hon. Mary 
Hill-Trevor, sisters of the bride ; Miss Constance West, sister 
of the bridegroom ; the Lady Mary Agar, his cousin ; the ITon. 
Blanche Curzon, Hon. Mary Windsor Clive, and Miss Nina 
Hill. cousins of the bride. Viscount Northland, eldest son of 
the Earl and Countess of Ranfurly, acted as page, wearing a 
Charles I. costume. The service was fully choral, the bride 
being given away by her father. 

Mr. Richard Hamilton Rawson, Ist Life Guards, was married 
to Lady Beatrice Anson, second daughter of the Earl and 
Countess of Lichfield. ‘The bride was married from Hampden 
Honse, in St. Mark’s Church, North Audley-street. A number 
of the non-commissioned officers and troopers of B Troop, Ist 
Life Guards, lined the aisle during the service. ‘The bridegroom 
was attended by Sir John Dickson-Poynder as best man ; and 
the bridesmaids were Ladies Edith and Evelyn Anson, sisters ; 
Lady Katharine Scott, Lady Evelyn Fitzmaurice, and Lady 
Norah Spencer Churchill, cousins of the bride, and the Hon. 
Mary Wyndham. Lord John Hamilton, son of the Duke and 
Duchess of Abercorn, and cousin of the bride, acted as page. 
The bride was conducted to the chancel by her father, who 
gave her away. ° 

Mr. Courtenay Charles Evan Morgan, eldest son of the 
Hon. Frederick Courtenay Morgan, M.P. for Sonth Monmouth- 
shire, was married to Lady Katharine Carnegie, youngest 
daughter of the Earl and Countess of Southesk, on Aung. 5. 
The ceremony took place in the library at Kinnaird Castle, 
Brechin, the seat of the Southesk family. 
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THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S VISIT TO 
ENGLAND. 
The Queen’s Imperial grandson, his Majesty William II., King 
of Prussia and German Emperor, arrived on Monday, Aug. 4, 
with his brother, Prince Henry of Prussia, to visit her Majesty 
at Osborne House, Isle of Wight. 

At ten o'clock in the morning, when the Imperial yacht 
Hohenzollern, in which his Majesty came from Belgium, was 
espied from the towers of Osborne House, the signal “ Wel- 
come” was run up at the flagstaff, and the Queen caused a 
telephone message to be sent to the jetty at East Cowes. 
The signal was transmitted to the Royal Yacht Squadron 
Club, which sent a message to all the yachts in harbour, 
and they “dressed,” making a brave show of colour. ‘The 
Royal yacht Alberta, with the Prince of Wales, the Duke of 
Connaught, Prince Christian, and Admiral Commerell on 
board, went out to meet the Hohenzollern in Osborne Bay. 
Their Royal Highnesses went on board the Imperial yacht to 
greet the Emperor; and H.M.S. Volage began firing a Royal 
salute. When the Hohenzollern came in sight of the Royal 
landing stage, she was flying the Union Jack at the fore and 
the German flag at the main mast. Her convoy was the 
German corvette Irene, under command of Prince Henry of 
Prussia. After she had come to anchor, her guns answered 
the salute of the Volage. The guns of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron Club also fired a salute from the Green. The 
Emperor, accompanied by the Prince of Wales, Prince Walde- 
mar, the Duke of Connaught, Prince Henry of Prussia, and 
Admiral Hornby, came off in the Victoria and Albert steam- 
barge. The Queen’s yachts hoisted the German flag, while at 
Cowes the German flag was unfurled. His Majesty wore the 
uniform of a British Admiral of the Fleet, his decoration being 
the Order of the Garter. The Prince of Wales wore a naval 
dress, while the Duke of Connaught appeared in the uniform 
of the Rifle Brigade, Prince Waldemar wore a Danish infantry 
uniform. The barge, flying the Emperor's own flag, steamed 
through the lines of yachts, the decks of which were crowded 
with ladies and gentlemen, who cordially greeted the 
Imperial guest, and the cheering was taken up by the people 
who lined the waterside, the German “ Hoch !” mingling with 
the English hurrah. At half past eleven the Emperor stepped 
from the barge on to the Alberta, and, followed by 
the Prince of Wales and the suite, walked forward 


THE NAVAL MANQUVRES. 

On Wednesday, July 30, the squadron commanded by Admiral 
Sir George Tryon left Falmouth to perform the preliminary 
exercises in naval evolutions and in firing at targets, for which 
latter purpose a position had been selected thirty miles west 
of the Scilly Islands. On the Friday morning the weather 
was favourable, and targets were dropped for the fleet to fire 
at. Each ship dropped two targets simultaneously from the 
port and starboard side; the targets, being made to pattern and 
uniform in size and weight, remained ina more or less irregular 
line, with a long interval between each pair. Each target was 
made of a pair of barrels loosely lashed together, a pole being 
stuck through each barrel, with a small flag eight feet 
above the water. A weight attached below each pair of 
barrels kept the flag-staffs upright. The ships were brought 
into a line parallel with that of the line of targets, at a dis- 
tance of 1200 to 1600 yards. The ships engaged were the 
following, the order being that which they occupied in the 
column: Northumberland, Invincible, Triumph, Shannon, 
Black Prince, Anson, Rodney, Hotspur, Hero, and Inconstant. 
The Inflexible should have occupied a place in the line between 
the Rodney and the Hotspur; but her engines had some slight 
defect, and she was ordered to haul out of the line, and to carry 
out her firing independently. The Anson and Rodney, ships 
belonging to the Channel Squadron, having completed their 
quarterly practice with their heavy barbette guns during their 
recent cruise in the North Sea, did not fire these again ; but 
all the guns of other ships were brought into play, including the 
45-ton guns of the Hero and the 25-ton guns of the Hotspur. 
A signal was made that any ship might fire at any target, but, 
for the most part, the targets selected were those immediately 
abreast of the ship. 

The practice made was highly creditable in all cases. 
Taken as a whole, and considering the circumstances, it was 
unquestionably good. We have not heard of a single mishap 
of a personal character, with the several thousands of rounds 
of ammunition of all sorts, large and small, fired by the 
thousands of officers and men engaged. The evolutions of 
the fleet were carried out without the slightest mistake or 
mishap, station being kept throughout as though the fleet 
had manceuvred together for weeks. On the other hand, we 





to the gangway. He warmly shook hands with 
the Princes on the pier, and expressed his delight 
at being again in England. The Royal carriages 
were entered without delay, and the journey to 
Osborne began. ‘The route up Cowes-hill was lined 
by ladies, and there was a large contingent of 
Germans from London. 

At Osborne House the Queen, accompanied by 
the Princess of Wales, Princesses Victoria and Maud, 
Princess Christian, the Marchioness of Lorne, and 
the Duchess of Connaught, received her grandson 
and embraced him affectionately. After saluting the 
Princess of Wales, the Emperor shook hands with 
all. The Queen took the Emperor to see a plaster 
bust of himself, which will be carved in marble for 
the grand sculpture-room at Windsor Castle. It 
represents him in the uniform of the First Cuirassiers 
of the Guard, with breastplate and helmet sur- 
mounted by the Imperial eagle. He was conducted 
to his apartments by the Prince of Wales. 

At noon the Duchess of Edinburgh, and her 
daughter called. At two o'clock the Queen gave a 
luncheon party, to which all the members of the 
Emperor's staff and the British naval officers were 
invited. The latter were entertained in a pavilion 
on the Queen's lawn, and the Royal family sat down 
in the Queen’s morning room. The Emperor's band 
contributed the music. The latter part of the 
afternoon was devoted by the Emperor to returning 
the visits of Royal personages, the first being to 
the Duchess of Edinburgh at Osborne Cottage. In 
the evening the Queen gave a dinner party,at which 
the attendance included the Emperor, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, Princesses Victoria and Maud, the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught, Prince Henry 
of Prussia, the Marchioness of Lorne, Prince and 
Princess Christian, Prince and Princess Henry of 
Battenberg, Prince Waldemar of Denmark, Count 
Hatzfeldt, and Admiral Sir G. Hornby. 

On Tuesday the Duke of Edinburgh arrived from 
Devonport in the despatch-boat Vivid, and landed and called 
on the Emperor. His Majesty breakfasted with the Queen in 
the gardens of Osborne House, and then, accompanied by the 
Prince of Wales, drove down to Cowes Roads, where he 
embarked on the yacht Aline to see the regatta, and the start 
of the yachts for the Queen’s Cup was made ; but there was 
hardly a breath of wind stirring. His Majesty was in the 
evening entertained at a banquet given by the members of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron at Cowes Castle. The Prince of Wales 
presided, as Commodore of the Squadron. 





Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who, with a number of friends, is on 
a coaching tour in the North of Scotland, was presented with 
the freedom of the Royal borough of Wick on Aug. 6 by 
Provost Sutherland, 

The subject, in its revised form, of the essay for which the 
Cobden Club is offering a prize of £25 for competition is, “The 
Past, Present, and Future of Technical Education in Connection 
with Agriculture in the United Kingdom.” 

Some experiments as to the possibility of training swallows 
as carriers were recently made in public at Roubaix by M. 
Jean Desbouvrie. They appeared to be completely successful, 
as, within half an hour, all the birds returned to their 
trainer. 

Waddesdon Manor, the seat of Baron Ferdinand de Roth- 
schild, M.P., was thrown open to the public on Aug. 5, and, as 
the day was a general holiday in Bucks, the grounds were 

isited by nearly 30,000 people. The Baron mixed freely with 

the people, accompanied by Miss Alice de Rothschild, Miss 
Robinson, Sir Henry James, the Earl of Ilchester, Lady 
Lindsay, and some American visitors. 

The awards of the jury of the Second Annual Art Exhi- 
bition of Munich are published. Of the British painters 
exhibiting, Mr. James Guthrie, of Glasgow, receives the first 
medal, and Mr. John Reid, London, Mr. Walton, Glasgow, and 
Mr. Lavery Crawhall jun., second medals. Mr. Onslow Ford, 
of London, obtains a second medal for sculpture, while Mr. 
Waterhouse, of London, is awarded a first medal, and Mr. 
Anderson, of Edinburgh, a second for architecture. Among 
the etchers Mr. Axel Haig, Mr. Walker, Mr. Macbeth, and Mr. 
Wyllie received second medals. M. Neuhuys, the Dutch 
painter, obtained a first medal, and M. Van Aken, of Antwerp, 
M. Struys, of Mechlin, M. De Bock, of the Hague, and M. 
Baertsoen. of Ghent, second medals for painting. E. Van der 
Stapper, the sculptor, of Brussels, was awarded a first medal 
for his atts 





A TARGET FIRED AT BY 
SIR GEORGF TRYON’S SQUADRON, 


THE NAVAL MANCUVRES: 


have to report two somewhat serious mechanical misadventures, 
owing to some defect in the hydraulic machinery. One of 
the turret guns of the Hero could not be fired during the 
greater part of the practice; and at the-conclusion of her 
independent firing the Inflexible reported that the valves in 
the heads of the recoil press-pistons of one gun in each turret 
were out of order, so that the guns could .not be run in. In 
order to remedy the defect by repairing the valves it was 
necessary to take the pistons out, which could not be safely 
done at sea. Accordingly the Inflexible was sent into Falmouth 
to carry out the necessary repairs. These incidents are 
instructive. Putting aside the Anson and Rodney, which did 
not fire their heavy guns, the Hero and Inflexible are the most 
powerful ships in the squadron, the Hero carrying two 45-ton 
breechloading and the Inflexible four 80-ton muzzleloaders. 
If the operation had been real warfare instead. of peaceable 
target practice, half the heavy armament of these two powerful 
ships would have been disabled early in the action, not by the 
fire of the enemy but by their own inherent defects. 

After the firing the squadron returned ‘to Falmouth, and 
subsequently to its headquarters at Plymouth, awaiting the 
commencement of hostilities, the enemy’s squadron having 
assembled at Alderney. We shall give further Sketches of the 
manceuvres, having our Special Artists with both fleets. 





General Philip Smith, C.B.,on Aug. 4, inspected the various 
battalions of Volunteers composing the Home Counties Brigade, 
encamped on the Berkshire Downs, Newbury. Special trains 
conveyed great numbers of people from Oxford, Newbury, and 
other places. 

An Illustration of the bronze statue of the late Right Hon. 
W. E. Forster, on the Thames Embankment, unveiled by Lord 
Cranbrook, the Lord President of the Council, on Friday, 
Aug. 1, was given last week. The granite pedestal was sup- 
plied, to the order of the sculptor, Mr. H. R. Pinker, by the 
West of England Granite Company, Penrhyn, Cornwall. 

The Queen left Osborne House on the evening of Aug. 5 
for a drive to the Yacht Squadron Parade, by way of Gurnard 
and the Bath-road. While she was seated in her carriage, 
crossing the steam-ferry, an incident occurred which caused 
some alarm. The floating pontoon is so constructed that the 
premature lowering of the landing-platform by an eager 
attendant caused a large quantity of water to be shipped, and 
by the inrush the ferry was partially anbmerged. The mistake 
was speedily rectified, and her Majesty's carriage was safely 
taken ashore at Cowes. 
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THE GROUSE-SHOOTING SEASON, 
The anticipations of good sport on Aug. 12, when grouse- 
shooting begins, favoured by the prospects of fine weather, 
have been consolatory to many gentlemen eager to get away 
from London ; but some alarm, of which our Artist knows 
enough to give a lively representation of it, will be felt among 
the birds. Reports both from Scotland and the Yorkshire 
moors agree in stating that the grouse are plentiful and in a 
healthy condition. Lord Hartington has invited a party of 
friends to Bolton for the shooting on the Duke of Devonshire'a 
moors ; and those of the Marquis of Ripon may also expect 
sport more agreeable than political wrangling between the 
Liberal Unionists and the followers of Mr. Gladstone. The 
grouse, immediately after the Session of Parliament, may serve, 
as in former years, to efface vexatious memories of the strife 
of opinion at Westminster, and of hard sayings on either side. 








It was many years ago—when the vast congeries of metro- 
politan dwellings did not cover nearly so much space as it 
does now, but when its worst parts were far more squalid and 
unhealthy—that some judicious advocate of parks and recrea- 
tion-grounds first called them “ the lungs of London.” Strictly 
speaking—though still in a metaphorical sense, as all open and 
airy spaces where the lungs of Londoners can breathe freely 
come within the practical meaning of this term—we should 
include the river Thames, with its broad and clean Embank- 
ments ; the invaluable squares in the West Central district ; 
Lincoln's -inn - fields, Bloomsbury, Russell, Brunswick, and 
Tavistock squares ; the precincts of the great railway-stations 
at Euston-road and St. Pancras, and many wide new streets, 
which are scarcely less beneficial to public health than the proper 
parks and playgrounds. But for conscious and purposed 
enjoyment, of course, the improvements that most directly 
claim popular gratitude are those of the last-mentioned 
description, in which metropolitan and parochial authorities, 
with occasional help from other public bodies and from volun- 
tary subscriptions, have done much, for thirty or forty years 
past, to create places of open-air recreation for all classes. 
We propose to give a few Illustrations of this subject, and 
begin with Victoria Park, which is one of the 
oldest of the People’s Parks in London, as dis- 
tinguished from the Royal Parks of the West-End. 
It was created by Government, under an Act of 
Parliament in 1840, with funds obtained by the 
sale of Crown property namely, York House, 
St. James's, the site of the present Stafford House, 
and cost £130,000. It is situated north-east of 
Bethnal-green, and is bounded to the south by 
the Regent's Canal and by Sir George Duckett’s 
canal, which joins the Regent's Canal with the 
river Lea at Old Ford ; to the-north it is adjacent 
to Hackney, and has its own station on the North 
London Railway. Though entirely surrounded with 
buildings, the space of 290 acres is large enough to 
give plenty of fresh air, and ample space both for 
walks and active games. There is a good cricket- 
ground ; two lakes for pleasure-boats, with a pretty 
island, shrubberies, lawns, fountains, and flower- 
beds tastefully laid out, which are carefully kept 
in order. 





ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
At a meeting of this institution, held at its honse, 
John-street, Adelphi, on Thursday, Aug. 7, the 
silver medal of the institution, accompanied by a 
copy of the vote inscribed on vellum, was awarded 
to Thomas Pounders, pilot of Hartlepool, and to 
James Metcalfe, his assistant, for gallantly rescuing 
two persons from a boat which had been capsized 
near the Longscar Rocks, off Hartlepool, in a strong 
N.N.E. breeze and a rough sea, on May 26. On 
observing the accident the two salvors, who were in 
an open coble, at once backed their boat into the 
broken water, and, having rescued the men by 
means of lines, were obliged to lash them to the 
sides of the coble, as any attempt to get them into 
the boat then would probably have resulted in the 
loss of the lives of the rescuers and those whom 
they had rescued. Sail was then hoisted, and when 
the boat was clear of the breakers the two men were 
taken into her in a greatly exhausted condition. 
Rewards were granted to the crews of life-boats of the insti- 
tution and those of shore-boats for suving life from ship- 
wreck on our coasts. Payments amounting to £1263 were 
ordered to be made on the 296 life-boat establishments of the 
institution. Among the contributions recently received were 
£150 from the Ancient Order of Foresters, annual subscrip- 
tion in aid of the support of their three life-boats; £75 
annual subscription from the Dublin Port and Docks Board ; 
£52 10s. annual subscription from the Worshipful Company 
of Drapers ; £31 10s. from the Worshipful Company of Mer- 
chant Taylors, additional; £2 18s. 6d., offertory at West 
Hackney Church, the Rev. H. Bickersteth Ottley, Rector, per 
Mr. Churchwarden Mitchell; and £1 108. 94., offertory on 
board II.M.S. Active, per the Rev. F. C. Stebbing, R.N. A new 
life-boat has just been sent to St. Agnes, Scilly Islands, 





The Archbishop of Canterbury and Mrs. and Miss Benson 
left Lambeth Palace on Aug. 6 for Addington Park, Croydon, 

The Census reports of religious bodies in the United States 
show that there are 134 sects, with 25,000,000 members. ‘The 
Methodists number 5,000,000, the Baptists 4,000,000, the 
Roman Catholics 4,000,000, the Presbyterians 3,000,000, and 
the Episcopalians 2,000,000, 

One hundred and sixty-one applications for electric light- 
ing Acts have been made to the Board of Trade during the 
past year. Forty-five were made by local authorities, 116 by 
companies or individuals, and twenty-three related wholly or 
in part to the County of London. 

About a thousand students from all parts of the country 
attended, in Oxford, on Aug. 2, the lectures in connection 
with the University Extension movement. Six courses of 
lectures were begun in the morning ; in the afternoon some of 
the colleges were visited ; andin the evening Mr. E. B. Poulton 
lectured on the influence of courtship upon colour. On Sunday, 
the 3rd, special services were held in St. Mary’s Church and in 
Mansfield College Chapel. The question of State aid to their 
movement engaged the attention of the students on the 5th. 
Mr. A. Sedgwick, who presided, and Mr. Macan (Exeter 
College), secretary to one of the committees appointed last 
year to consider the subject, expressed themselves in favour of 
State aid, which would lend permanency to the movement. 
After discussion, a resolution in favour of State aid, provided 
it could be secured without undue State interference, was 
carried by 107 to twelve. In the evening a meeting was held, 
under the presidency of Mr. J. G. Talbot, M.P., who observed 
that such a movement, by bringing classes together, must be 
of national benefit, 
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and to prove in their own clever and 
human nature is not at all what it is 
1 to be, and that we are all to correct our old-fashioned 
new -fangled philosophy well, it would not be 
to take any theatre, even at a gift, in August 
purpose. It would indeed be madness to advertise 
, xa version of the “ Kreutzer " just now, 
if Mr. Beerbohm Tree offered his theatre free, gratis, for 
nothing. But practical men like Dion Boucicault and John 
Hollingshead have proved before now that London is never 
When we are all running down into the country, the 
residents in green coming up to town. They 
exchange their vicarages and farmhouses for villas in Bays- 
Brixton; and, if it be true that London is never 
is equally true that London visitors want to bi 
They must be classed among the old-fashioned, these 
country cousins of ours. They are not very advanced. ‘They 
do not sneer at romantic plays. ‘They will not consider that 
the characters in “ The English Rose” are unduly impossible ; 
and, if I am not mistaken, they will crowd to the Adelphi 
while the new Irish drama is running. 

Ihe play is old and yet new. We, who are experienced in 
such matters, know by heart the young athletic hero who is 
engaged to a lovely girl without the consent of her parents or 
guardians. Sometimes it is a father, sometimes a brother, 
sometimes an old hunks of a guardian or uncle who forbids 
the banns. ‘The hero is a prodigy of valour, the heroine 
a model of self-abnegation. Just as the atmosphere 
of love looks the most uncanny, when the _ matri- 
monial clouds are darkening, the splendid young hero 
is sure to turn up just when a diabolical murder has been 
committed. He is caught red-handed. He is sure at some 
time or other to have vowed vengeance against the murdered 
man. Appearances, to say the least of it, are very much 
against him, and he is hurried off to justice. Ie is very often 
condemned to death, and only escapes by the death-bed con- 
fession of the real murderer. All this we know by heart, and 
without this “situation” an Adelphi drama could scarcely exist 
Well! Mr. Sims and Mr. Buchanan have not disdained the old 
formula, but they have added toit and embellished it. To the 
fancy of “The Colleen Bawn”™ and “ Arrah-na-Pogue” they 
have added the excitement of “The Flying Seud.” An Irish- 
man—if he be worthy of the name—is born a lover of horses, 
so it is very easy to introduce a real horse in an old-fashioned 
Irish play. As luck will have it, Mr. Leonard Boyne is an 
accomplished horseman, so the audience is allowed to indulge 
in at least five minutes of astonishment, not to say danger. In 
the course of the play the hero hears that a murder is to be 
committed at a lonely spot in Connemara, and the danger can 
only be averted by galloping off at full speed on the back of a 
hunter that has just won an exciting steeplechase. Mazeppa 
and Dick Turpin are not in it with this Adelphi sensation. 
First of all, the villains and moonlighters try to stop Mr. 
Leonard Boyne in his mad career. But he leaps into the 
saddle, lashes away the obstructionists who cling to his horse's 
bridle, and gallops off at a furious pace amid the cheers 
of the excited spectators. This is one fine scene, and would 
have been enough in the old days to have made the fortune of 
any Adelphi melodrama. But there are many more! One of 
the prettiest scenes in the play is where the hero's old father, 
on the eve of sailing for America, is kept in the dark as to 
the arrest of his favourite son on the charge of murder. In 
fact, Harry O'Mailley has only just been arrested when his 
old father enters to take farewell of his family. By the 
kindness of the Sergeant of Constabulary, the truth is not 
told, so that the accused criminal and his family have to feign 
merriment, while in truth their hearts are breaking. This 
clever scene is “led,” as it were, with admirable tact and 
discretion by that excellent actor Mr. J. D. Beveridge, and, 
although it did not go on the first night as well as it might 
heve done, still it will be one of the most interesting 
and poignant episodes in the new play. Besides all this, 
there is the spirited rescue of the innocent man by the Irish 
peasants while he is leaving the court, guarded by the mili- 
tary ; and a very touching and dramatic scene, where a priest 
who has ascertained the real murderer, “ under the seal of con- 
fession,” refuses to break his oath, although by his religious 
dtonour he condemns his own brother to a felon’s death. 

But of what value would an Irish drama be, however strong 
and dramatic, if it did not contain dialogue witty, terse, bright, 
and cynical? Mr. Sims—for surely it must be Mr. Sims—is 
at his best in this play. The character of the Irish Sergeant 
ef Constabulary belongs essentially to Mr. J. L. Shine; 
the little lame Irish peasant, so pathetically rendered by Miss 
Kate James ; the wild, vindictive *moonlighter, played with 
such welcome strength and intelligence by Mr. Dalton ; and 
the dear old Irish ruined gentleman, personated with such 
fervour and charm by Mr. J. D. Beveridge, are all characters 
of which Dion Boucicault might be proud. They are sketched 
with a master’s hand—graphically, truthfully, and effectively. 
And then, of course, there is the Cockney swindler, played 
with such humour by Mr. Lionel Rignold —a character 
that Boucicault could not have touched. It belongs to the 
Sims gallery, and could not have occurred elsewhere. The 
amusing scoundrel stepped on to the stage from Southwark or 
St. Giles. He is drawn to the very life. 

I am inclined to think for once in a way—it very seldom 
happens—the new Irish drama had been over-rehearsed. At 
any rate, many of the artists on the first night were dreadfully 
tired, and bore the signs of “over-training.” Miss Olga 
Brandon was almost speechless, and she played the heroine 
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unfortunately the delicacy of her acting is lost on this stage 
kind of play. Miss Mary Rorke will become 
t very grateful part; and possibly Mr. 
the Irish priest a little less lackadaisical. 
Thalberg’s Father 
He has been 
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It is a splendid character to play. but Mr. 
Michael is not an Irishman as he ought to be. 
srossed in love, it is true; but he has conquered all that, and 
1man. Mr. Thalberg should be a little more manly, 
not so sentimental. It isa pity, because the young actor 
is concerned in some of the best scenes in the play. Of the 
ess of “The English Rose there can, however, be no 
tion. There is room in London for plays of every shape and 
tern, and it does not follow that, because just now there 
dead set against the conventional in dramatic art. we 
ld discard the poetical and the romantic. Rome was not 
ay. and we shall not arrive at the conclusions of 
radicals and reformers without a sesides, I 
would whisper just this in the ears of the professor of the new 
school of topsy-turvyists. There are some, no doubt, who 
conscientiously consider that the Harry O'Mailleys and 
English Roses, and peasants and priests, of old-world melo- 
drama are dreadfully unnatural. But there are some also who 
as conscientiously believe that the men and women pictured 
by the new school of pessimistic philosophers are not only 
absurd, but prigs into the bargain. Better the heroes of old- 
world romantic than the nauseous prigs—whether 
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men or women—who prate to us of their theories and con- 
victions in the fix de siecle drama, We shall not arrive at that 
yet awhile ; so meanwhile, let us go to the Adelphi and applaud 
pluck, courage, self-sacrifice, and good horsemanship.—C, S. 


Mr. Augustin Daly remains constant to his policy of 
frequent changes at the Lyceum, notwithstanding the surpass- 
ingly attractive nature of Miss Rehan’s recent performance of 
On a sultry Fifth of August, the new eccentric 
comedy of “ The Great Unknown,” derived by Mr. Daly from 
a German play by Franz von Schonthan and Gustave 
Kadelburg, was produced with that degree of finish in 
the acting which is the laudable characteristic of the 
well-trained Daly Company. What mattered if the plot 
was as light as an omelette? We were at once intro- 
duced to a family circle that immediately interested us. 
The chief honours in “ The Great Unknown” belonged. to Mr. 
James Lewis, which admirablee comedian presented us with 
another of those distinct individualities, the perfection of 
histrionic skill, with which he has familiarised us. He is Mr. 
Jeremiah Jarraway, the philosophic husband of a lady novelist, 
no other than “ The Great Unknown,” a self-imagined genius 
who cultivates the Muse in Paris, and leaves her household to 
manage itself at home in New York. Jeremiah consoles 
himself for her absence by indulging in a platonic flirt- 
ation with a very pretty widow, who is anxious to shine 
on the stage, but Jeremiah pays his court through the medium 
of the young widow's exceedingly wide-awake, Aunt Penelope 
(Mrs. G. H. Gilbert). It is this philandering of Jeremiah with 
the comely niece (Miss Edith Crane) that eventually brings 
Mrs. Jarraway down from the clouds and reunites her to Jere- 
miah. Add anabundance of tomboyism on the part of Jeremiah’s 
‘two spoilt daughters Etna and. Pansy (Miss Ada Rehan and. 
Miss Isabel Irving), some delightfully unconventional love- 
making between Miss Ada Rehan and Mr. John Drew, and 
some bright courting scenes between Miss Edith Crane as the 
pretty widow, and her impulsive Irish admirer, The O'Donnell 
Don, and it will be seen that there-is no lack of light-diversion 
in “ The Great Unknown.” The most artistic characterisation, 
however, is forthcoming from that excellent pair, Mrs. G. H. 
Gilbert and Mr. James Lewis, whose respective representation of 
Aunt Penelope and Jeremiah Jarraway will be long remembered 
with pleasure. Visitors to the Lyceum should be seated in 
time to witness the gem of a one-act comedy, “ A Woman's 
Won't.” 

Bank Holiday week (which has seen enormous attendances 
at the Crystal Palace and French and Military Exhibitions) 
has had additional dramatic attractions in the reopening of 
Sadler's Wells with “The Shadows of a Great City,” well put 
upon the stage by Mr. Wilmot and Mr. Freeman ; a fresh start 
at the Novelty, renamed the New Queen’s, with “ The Corsican 
Brothers”; and Mr. Charles Wyndham’s production at the 
Criterion of a new three-act play by the late Mr. James Albery, 
“Welcome, Little Stranger,” notice of which must be postponed 
till next week. 
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THE SILENT MEMBER. 

The Prime Minister having had a fleeting taste of the salt sea 
air of tne Solent at Osborne, and doubtless finding the sunlit 
waves off the Wight infinitely preferable to the turbid Thames 
at Westminster, it would be but fitting if the noble Marquis 
were to persuade long-suffering Mr. Smith to close the business 
of Parliament forthwith, and so release distressed legislators 
from dancing attendance at St. Stephen’s. Nodding leaves, 
cool lawns, and flashing waters in loch and sounds, 
the exhilarating pastime of yachting and the breezy 
moors, bid us quit town. All that is beautiful in nature 
tempts us. It is for the Government by a vigorous effort to 
free us at the earliest possible moment from the debilitating 
and depressing atmosphere of the Palace of Westminster. 

There is urgent need for hastening the prorogation. Those 
Ministers who have not had the privilege and pleasure of being 
invited to Osborne are fairly pining for rest and relaxation, 
and there is no valid reason why the hue of health should not 
be brought back to their generally sallow cheeks. Now and 
again, too, there has been a sudden development of polemical 
heat of a regrettable nature. Wise in his generation, Mr. 
Gladstone on the sultry First of August fell into the Summer 
fashion of taking tea on the riverside terrace of the Houses of 
Parliament, and no doubt cooled his brain in a wholesome and 
sensible way. But it was otherwise that evening with the burly 
deputy Liberal Leader on duty in the House. Something 
must have warmed Sir William Harcourt to a white heat. 
Anyway, in Committee on Mr. Goschen’s unfortunate Local 
Taxation Bill, the point uppermost being Mr. Parker's 
proposal respecting the application of the grant to Scotch 
schools, Sir William Harcourt suddenly raised his strong 
voice in anger, and had to be called to order by the Speaker 
for appearing asa common scold, and using the words “ un- 
exampled insolence ” against as mild-mannered a Minister as 
there well could be. Mr. Smith took advantage of this loss 
of temper to utter a dignified rebuke, and unquestionably 
scored off this palpable mistake on the part of Sir William 
Harcourt. 

Lord Rosebery may come and Lord Rosebery may go, but Earl 
Granville goes on for ever amiably and gently catechising the 
Government in the House of Lordsas Leader of the Opposition. 
On the Fourth of August, Bank Holiday, the noble Ear), 
creditably anxious to bring his knowledge of African races up 
to date, elicited some interesting information from Lord 
Knutsford respecting Swaziland. ‘The sedate Secretary for the 
Colonies was able to announce that her Majesty's Government 
and the South African Republic had agreed to a convention 
which would secure the independence of Swaziland, a country 
with a native population of about 63,000, and a happy and 
contented people, according to Sir Francis De Winton. 

The Lords sat longer than usual the next day, and passed 
the Bill for the removal of the gates which have been so great 
a public inconvenience on the Duke of Bedford's property 
near Euston-square. On the motion of Lord Wemyss, an 
amendment was carried to give landlords the right of com- 
pensation where any compensation should be proved to be 
due. The important Directors’ Liability Bill, aimed to suppress 
the dishonest promotion of limited liability companies which 
play havoc with the savings of credulous investors, was also 
passed, after the Lord Chancellor had secured the insertion of 
a clause which Lord Herschell greatly objected to. This was a 
clause to exculpate directors from blame for the reports of 
experts. 

Bank Holiday week in the Commons opened with the 
customary multifarious questionings of Ministers on every 
imaginable kind of subject, from the habits of the Pelican 
Club to the alleged disorders in Armenia; and the Home 
Secretary had the satisfaction of seeing the Police Bill passed. 
Smart rapier practice ensued between Mr. Summers, Mr. Dillon. 
and Mr. T. W. Russell and Mr. Smith respecting the past 
missions of the Duke of Norfolk and Sir George Errington 
to the Vatican; the First Lord of the Treasury raising 
a laugh by implying that Sir George had _ received 
a baronetcy for his services. In his own racy, trenchant 
style, Mr. Labouchere criticised the Government's manage- 
meut of the business of the House, when Mr. Smith moved 
the suspension of the “Twelve o'clock rule”; but the 
Leader of the House had his way, securing facilities thereby 
for the rapid winding-up of the business of this wellnigh 
wasted Session. And thus wags the world of Parliament ! 


At a meeting of the Sheffield Cutlers’ Company, on Aung. 5, 
Mr. Robert Colver, of the firm of Messrs. Jonas and Colver, 
Continental Steel Works, Sheffield, was elected Master Cutler. 

The Queen has approved of two Commissions in the 
Regular Forces being granted every three years to officers of 
the Royal Regiment of Malta Militia. 

Official notice is given that the Chapels Royal, St. James's 
Palace and Whiteball, will be closed after Aug. 10 until 
further notice. 

The Views of Taormina, in Sicily, sent to us by Mr. E. M. 
Lynch, and published in our last Number, were taken by a very 
clever local photographer, Signor Giovanni Marziani. 

Sir Stuart Macnaghten presided on Aug. 5 at the meeting 
of the Southampton Dock Company, and received the con- 
gratulations of the shareholders on having received the 
honour of knighthood from the Queen. 

According to a telegram from Rhode Island, twenty-four 
blue-jackets attempted to escape from the vessels of the 
British North American Squadron, but were prevented, though, 
in consequence of their resistance, one was shot and another 
was cut down with a cutlass. 

The Windsor Cavalry Barracks were en féte on Aug. 5, to 
celebrate the twenty-fifth year of Colonel the Hon. O. G. P. 
Montagn’s service with the Royal Horse Guards. Athletic 
sports were held on the Green, in the presence of a large and 
fashionable company. Colonel Montagu gave the whole of his 
regiment a dinner, and the wives and families of the married 
men were liberally entertained. 

A church house, with provision for a lecture-room and a 
parish library, has been built at Denbigh, and, together with 
the freehold of the ground upon which the building stands, 
has been presented to the Rector of the parish for church 
purposes by Dr. Turnour, at whose expense the building and 
site have been procured. In addition to the church house, 
Dr. Turnour at the same time presented to the parish of 
Denbigh a clergy house, which he has furnished as a house of 
residence for the Curates of the parish. The church house 
was formally opened on Aug. 5, when the Bishop of St. 
Asaph, the Dean and Archdeacon of St. Asaph, and a large 
number of the leading laity of the district were present. The 
Bishop of St. Asaph, who presided, said that during recent 
years a vast work had been done in Wales in building and 
repairing churches, and in improving the services of the 
Church, and he looked forward in the immediate future to the 
Church being able to do very much for the social life of the 
Welsh people. He hoped that the example set by Dr. Turnour 
would soon be followed in many parishes in the diocese. 
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IN SWITZERLAND! 
Out of doors the birds have been singing all day; the thick 
woods which clothe the slopes of the Rhine are full of wild 
flowers, of all sorts and shades. The trees give out a sweet spring 
perfume, which fills the air this cool June morning. For we 
are cool here, whatever the case may be in London: we boast 
of being 1398 ft. above the sea. In the morning we breakfast 
ina verandah overlooking the rush and roar of the Rhine 
Falls, which hiss and bubble, and boil and tumble, like 
champrgne in freshuess and sparkle. All day long we sit in 
the shade, watching the boats ferry passengers, or carry them 
safely across to the rock which rises abruptly in the river. 

As evening comes and the sun, whose rays never seem to 
penetrate our gardens, goes down, we leave the hotels by twos 
and threes and venture down the slope to Chateau Worth. 
Here we drink coffee under shade of the Falls, or talk 
the latest scandal, and criticise new arrivals. Some of us 
cross by boat to the other side of the Rhine, and climb to the 
Fischetz, or wooden Kinzli. Wedon huge cloaks,and stand 
under the Falls, where the passing spray covers us with foam, 
and we feel the balcony tremble under the shock, and are 
deafened by the roar of the stupendous waters. Only on this 
side of Schloss Laufen do we realise the force of the torrent 
which sweeps past ; and we know why we are cool as we watch 
the foam rise high above us. As the sun sinks down behind 
the hills, a range of snowy peaks become visible on the 
horizon, lighted up by red rays on the glimmering snow, one 
by one emerging from the distance. Far away, westward, 
beams the Rigi, 143 leagues distant; eastward, the Siintis, 
blue against the sky, linked by a chain of lesser hills 
between. ‘Then, as mountains fade, the moon comes out, and 
silvers the Rhine stream beneath us; the electric light is 
thrown from the Schweizerhof, and illuminates the falls as 
at midday. The promenades thicken with hotel guests, who 
come out like bats at twilight, and the village at Neuhausen. 
down beneath us, twinkles with lights like Fairyland. Some- 
times a storm comes over the mountains, and the thunder 
growls and lightning darts, then the falls are truly magnifi- 
cent, gleaming blue, red, and many colours. 
The rainbows formed over the river by the 
sun are nothing to the brightness of a storm 
of lightning; but such storms are brief, 
passing away and disappearing behind crowded 
peaks. 

Some of us, who are gifted with a taste 
for sightseeing, leave the cool precincts of our 
hotels, and cross the steep hills over to Schaff- 
hausen, and come back with wonderful tales 
of our adventures. Once at Schaffhausen we 
have left modern times and put back the hand 
of the clock three centuries ; the old town is 
nothing if not medieval, and is full of quaint 
specimens of architecture. Emperors and Kings 
once dwelt there: the greater part of its 
buildings date from the sixteenth century: 
many indeed reach back to the eleventh century, 
such as the convent of Pope Leo IX. Beautiful 
carved doorways and projecting windows, 
richly sculptured gateways or facades, greet the 
eye on every side of the way : painted frescoes 
abound. For specimens, we have the “ Rote 
Ochsen,” “Schmidstiibe,” and “ Zum Ritter” ; 
the latter, with armoured knights on prancing 
chargers, dating back to 1570. 

Nearly all the old houses have moral 
mottoes in German characters on their portals. 
The Gewerbe Halle, lately restored, must give 
an idea of Schaffhausen’s former grandeur. 
Round the old cloisters, passing under the 
gateway, hang countless tablets with coats 
of arms ; above them, oak beams of immense 
girth and age support the dwellings of the 
poor, whose windows, by-the-bye, are bright 
with geraniums; whose children we can hear 
shouting in their playground. 

Close to us is the Miinster, with its old bell, 
which inspired Schiller’s “Lied von der 
Glécke.” “ Vivos voco, mortuos plango, fulgura 
frango!” says the fourteenth-century in- 
scription. In the street, red-tasselled, blue- 
tasselled horses are urged forward by loud- 
cracking whips. If we look up, overhead, the 
Munot frowns against the sky. Vineyards 
clothe the steep ascent, up which children are 
climbing and making posies. Its summit once 





PORTSMOUTH NEW TOWNHALL. 


The new Townhall of Portsmouth to be formally opened by the 
Prince and Princess of Wales on Saturday, Aug. 9, when the 
Mayor, Sir William King, and the Reception Committee had 
the honour of receiving their Royal Highnesses on behalf 
of the Corporation. This stately building, the foundation- 
stone of which was laid in October will have cost 
about £120,000. Its front, to the east, is in Commercial-road, 
with wide space around it, the Recreation-ground being to 
the west. Our Illustration shows the architectural design, 
that of the late Mr. William Hill, of Leeds, who died in 
January 1889. On his death, his son, Mr. William L. Hill, 
in conjunction with Mr. C. Bevis, of Portsmouth, as 


1886, 


resident architect, was appointed by the Town Council 
to complete the work. The contract for the whole was 
taken by Messrs. Armitage and Hodgson, of Leeds. The 


style of the building is Classical, or Roman. The main 
feature of the exterior is an order of Corinthian columns and 
pilasters, with fine carved capitals, running up through two 
storeys, and supporting the architrave and cornice; which 
latter, being enriched with good decorations and carried round 
the entire building, has a very handsome effect. It is sur- 
mounted by a parapet, having an open balustrade, with solid 
piers at intervals, and ornamented vases. There is a boldly 
projecting portico supported by six columns giving access to 
the main entrance ; on each side is a deeply recessed loggia, in 
which the columns stand clear of the wall. At the junction 
of the portico with the principal front, on either side, is a 
cupola rising 105 ft. above the ground. The solid angles 


of the buildings are emphasised above the parapet by 
domed cupolas. Above the main entrance rises the 
clock tower, in three stages, to the height of 210 ft. 


On the top of the dome crowning this tower is a highly orna- 
mented stone cupola with a large gilded ball. The total height 
of the front to the top of parapet is 66 ft., but the roof of the 
great hall rises in the centre of the building to a height of 
St ft., and the total height of the tower is 210 ft. The interior 
arrangement of the principal floor is that of a great hall in 
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VIEWS ON THE NIGER. 

Although Pliny and Herodotus and other ancients were aware 
of the existence of the Niger River, its course to the sea was 
hidden in mystery until so lately as the year 1830, when the 
brothers Lander followed its course from Boussa to its entrance 
to the Gulf of Guinea, dispelling once for all the popular 
theory at that time—that this mighty stream was an affluent 
of the Nile or Congo. In 1886 the National African 
Company, then trading on the river, having received a 
Charter from her Majesty's Government, changed their 
name to the Royal Niger Company, and assumed control over 
the river and vast territories adjacent to its banks. Since 
that date, great progress has been made towards developing 
their possessions. ‘the Company have met with considerable 
opposition, and have had many cbstacles to contend against, 


which have not sprung from native sources alone; but by 
quiet and determined work, and by skilful organisation, 


admirably carried out by their resident officials, this highway 
to the centre of Africa is being rapidly opened up to 
the civilising influences of trade and commerce; and 
a fair example is given of what a powerful company, with 
supreme control, can accomplish in a short period, under con- 
ditions which would have rendered such development as is now 
taking place impossible if the future of the river had been left 
to the tender mercies of small associations and individual 
traders. 

The Company have a large fleet of light-draught steamers, 
and have established thirty trading stations on the Niger 
proper, and fourteen on the Benue, their most remote stations 
on each river being several hundred milesinland from Akassa, 
which is their seaport. The climate of the Delta is extremely 
unhealthy for Europeans, but, once clear of the forest region, 
which extends inland from the coast upwards of a hundred 
miles, a noticeable change for the better takes place ; and it is 
not improbable that districts may be found in the upland 
regions of the interior which will prove to be at least as 
healthful as corresponding altitudes on the slopes of Kenia 
and Kilimanjaro on the other side of the great continent. 

Our Illustrations are from photographs 
recently taken by Lord Scarborough on the 
lower river between its mouth and Lokoja. 


OBITUARY. 
SIR JOHN PRESTON, 
Sir John Preston, one of the merchant princes 
of Belfast, died on Aug. 3, after a long 
illness. He was born Jan. 12, 1817, the son 
of the late Mr. Alexander Preston of Denny- 
loghan, Loughgall, and at an early age entered 
the business of the great linen trade of the 
North of Ireland, in which he rose to such 
eminence. In 1878 he filled the office of Mayor 
of Belfast, and then received the honour of 
knighthood. He was President of the Belfast 
Chamber of Commerce, a Harbour Commis- 
sioner, a member of the Board of Superintend- 
ence of Belfast Banking Company, and of 
the Belfast Charitable Society. In politics a 
Conservative, he acted as Vice-lresident of 
the Belfast Conservative Association. Sir John 
married, Jan. 1%, 1843, Mary, daughter of 
Mr. James Johnstone, of Barret Grove, Stoke 
Newington, and leaves four surviving children 
—George Johnstone, J.P. of county Antrim ; 
John, resident magistrate; Mrs. Alexander 
Cooke, and Mrs. Woods. 
REV. WILLIAM HENRY ANDERDON, 

The Rev. William Henry Anderdon, S.J., the 
well-known preacher and writer, died on 
July 28, at the Jesuit College, Roehampton. 
He was nearly related to Cardinal Manning, 
and was born March 21, 1816. In 1850 he 
formed one of the famous group of Oxford men 
who seceded from the Protestant Church, and 
took orders in the Church of Rome in 1853. In 
1839 he had graduated at University College, 
Oxford, and proceeded M.A, in 1842. After his 
union with Rome he became distinguished, not 
only by his lectures and sermons, but also 
by his voluminous theological works.  Ilis 
death will be widely deplored throughout the 
Catholic community. From 1854 to 1864 he 
was connected with the Catholic University 
in Dublin, founded under the auspices of Dr. 














gained, a wondrous view spreads out before 
us. The Rhine winds along in silver streak ; 
the town lies before us, spread out map-wise ; 
the old church-tower, with its bell at the 
very end, cuts our view westward. Right 
across the town, in the Herren Acker, little booths fill the old 
square—for it is fair time, and a Swiss carousal will be 
enacted at nightfall. Even at this distance, borne on the wind, 
we can hear distant shouts and calls. The children hurry 
past us as we descend to make our way homeward to 
Neuhausen. Lucky people! lucky children !— to have such 
a view always before them ! E. K. P. 


The Earl of Stradbroke has been appointed Vice-Admiral 
of Suffolk. 

Vice-Admiral T, B. Lethbridge, Commander-in-Chief at the 
Nore, has been promoted to the rank of Admiral by the retire- 
ment from the service of Admiral Sir W. M. Dowell, K.C.B., 
Commander-in-Chief at Devonport. 

At the Apposition of St. Paul’s School, a long list of 
honours, distinctions, and appointments gained during the past 
year by scholars of former days, as well as of the present, was 
read by the master, Mr. F. W. Walker. 

Preparations for the fast-approaching Naval Manceuvres 
are complete; Sir M. Culme Seymour having received 
orders to remain in Bantry Bay with the hostile squadron 
until the night of Aug. 6, when war was to be declared, 

The festival of the Dunmow flitch of bacon was celebrated 
at Dunmow on Aug. 4, according to ancient usage. The trial 
between the claimants for the flitch was held in a marquee, 
and the jury of maidens and bachelors awarded it to John 
Hay, a florist at Wood-green, and his wife, who both took the 
accustomed oath while kneeling on sharp stones. 

The Queen has approved the appointment of the Rev. 
George Rodney Eden as Bishop Suffragan of Dover, in the 
diocese of Canterbury; and the Archbishop of Canterbury has 
appointed the same gentleman to the vacant Canonry and 
Archdeaconry of Canterbury, in succession to the late Right 
Rev. Edward Parry, D.D. 

The Mercees’ Company have granted £100, and the Mer- 
chant Taylors’ Company £52 10s., in aid of the funds of the 
London University Extension Society. During the session 
1889-90, 102 courses of ten lectures each were arranged by the 
society at different centres in the Metropolis, which were 
attended by upwards of 12,000 persons. 


THE NEW TOWNHALL OF PORTSMOUTH, 
OPENED BY THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES, AUG. 9. 


the centre of the building, with a continuous corridor all round 
communicating with the business rooms, which are external 
to the corridor. Nearly the same arrangement is carried out 
on the ground floor, on which are the public library and 
reading-room. The great hall is 107 ft. long and 72 ft. wide, 
with an organ recess 40 ft. wide by 22 ft. deep; its roof is 
60 ft. high, with a deeply coffered ceiling. There is a gallery 
running round three sides, accessible from the first-floor 
corridors by six doors. On the first floor also are the Mayor's 
dining-room, reception-room, and parlour ; and the Council 
Chamber, which is 62 ft. long by 32 ft. wide. a gallery for the 
public. Close to this are the offices of the Town Clerk, The 
building will be lighted by electricity. The great clock in the 
tower, constructed by Mr. J. W. Benson, Ludgate-hill, London, 
is one of the finest in the world. It has four dials, each 11 ft. 
in diameter, of opal glass, illuminated from behind. Its ma- 
chinery is the most perfect yet invented, on a principle similar 
to that of the clock at the Houses of Parliament, Westminster, 
and not less powerful. The bells, cast by Messrs. Mears and 
Stainbark, of the Whitechapel Foundry, weigh altogether 
64 tons, and their tone and tune are much admired. 


Mr. Stuart Macnaghten, Chairman of the Southampton 
Dock Company, has been knighted. 

The Australian cricketers sustained their tenth defeat on 
August 2, being beaten by the Lyric Club and Ground, 

Earl Brownlow has rented the deer-forest of Glencanisp, 
near the Sutherlandshire coast, where his Lordship proposes to 
cruise in his steam-yacht Hummingbird. This estate extends 
to about 35,000 acres, and has only recently been afforested. 

The programme of the annual meetings of the British 
Association, which will be held in Leeds during the week 
commencing September 3, under the presidency of Sir Frederick 
Abel, has been issued. There will be eight sections, devoted 
respectively to mathematical and physical science, chemical 
science, geology, biology, geography, economic science and 
statistics, mechanical science, and anthropology. Many of the 
principal manufacturers have already promised to open their 
works for the inspection of the members, and the excursions 
to places which are interesting to historians, geologists, and 
archzxologists are more than usually numerous. 


Newman. In 1874 he joined the Order of Jesuits. 
MR. ALDAM OF FRICKLEY, 

Mr. William Aldam of Frickley Hall, in the 
county of York, and of Healey Hall, Northum- 
berland, harrister-at-law, died at his Northumbrian seat, 
on July 27. He was born in 1813, the only son of the 
late Mr. William Pease, of Leeds, who changed his 
name from Pease to Aldam, in consequence of his descent, 
maternally, from the old family of Aldam of Warmsworth, 
near Doncaster. In 1841 he was returned M.P. for Leeds in 
the Liberal interest. He was Chairman of the West Riding 
Bench of Magistrates, as well as of the Finance Committee of 
the West Riding County Council and of the Aire and Calder 
Navigation Company. He served as High Sheriff of Yorkshire 
in 1878. Mr. Aldam married, in 1845, Mary Stables, daughter 
of the Rey. Godfrey Wright of Bilham House, and was left a 
widower Oct. 4, 1867, with one son and. two daughters, 


We have also to récord the deaths of— 

Major-General William Harris Burland, formerly of the 
9th and 19th Line Regiments, on July 28, at Grosvenor Lodge, 
Sydenham, aged fifty-four. 

Dr. John Scott, of Chandos-street, Cavendish-square, an 
eminent London physician, especially with reference to 
diphtheria. He had been summoned to Paris by the late Sir 

tichard Wallace, and was himself seized with his fatal illness 
on the very eve of departing. 

Colonel Henry Cartwright of Eydon Hall, Northampton- 
shire, late Grenadier Guards, on July 26, aged seventy-five. 
He was second son of Lient.-Colonel Ralph William Cartwright, 
M.P. for Northamptonshire, by Julia Frances, his second wife, 
sister of Sir Thomas Digby Aubrey, Bart. For ten years— 
1858 to 1868—he sat in Parliament for South Northamptonsbire, 
as a Conservative. He married, in 1853, Jane, daughter of Mr. 
William Holbech of Farnborough, county Warwick, and leaves 
issue. 


An interesting event in connection with the visit of the 
British Medical Association to Birmingham took place on 
July 31, when the president, Dr. Wade, presented the gold 
medal of the association to Surgeon Parke, in recognition of 
his brilliant services during the Stanley Expedition. In the 
afternoon of the concluding day Sir Walter Foster gave a 
garden-party at his residence, and in the evening the President 
of Mason College and Mrs. Lawson Tait held a reception. 
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1. A Station. 7. Akassa 
2. J ion the Forcados Branch. 5. View Down the River from Lokoja, 8 Igurra Canoe, Beaufort Island, 


3. Bird Rock. 6. Forest of the Lower Niger. 9. View Up the River at Lokoja. 


VIEWS ON THE RIVER NIGER, WEST AFRICA. 
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DRAWN BY H. M. PAGET, 


Turning for a moment to shake my fist at the nearest of the distant Normans. 


“THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF PHRA THE PHENICIAN.’’—SEE NEXT PAGE, 
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THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF PHRA 
THE PHENICIAN. 


RETOLD BY EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD. 
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And all b 1 that lean and kindly anchorite the black 
vlo flickered on walls of his lonely cell, and his litth 
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he rever ymbol before him 


took form and shap 
wt was he to lool upon, I could have left h m long 


So plea 





undisturbed, but presently a rh involuntarily escaped m 

lhereon, looking up for the first time from his work, thi 
recluse peered all round him into the recesses, and, seeing 
nothing, fell to his task once mort Again I sighed, and 
then he arose without emotion or fear, and stared intently 
into the shadows where I lay. In vain I essayed to speak 

mv tongue clove to my mouth, and naught but a husky ratth 
broke the stillness At that sound he took down the lamp 
and came forward, wonder and astonishment working in 
his face and when, as tl light shone on me, with a great 


effort my heal was turned to one side, even that placid monk 


tarted back and stood trembling a little by the table 

tut he soon mastered his weakness and advanced again, 
muttering he did so, excitedly to himself, ‘‘ He was right! 
He was right!’ And when at last my tongue was loosened, 





I said 


* Who was right, thou grey-bearded chiseller ? *’ 


““Whor Why, Alfred. Alfred, the son of Ethelwulf, the 
nof Egbert —Alfred the great Thane of England!”’ 
d One of your British Princelings, I suppose,’’ I muttered 


in was he so right?’ 
marvellous returner 
of the past, in that he prophesied your return! 
owe this shelter and preservation.” 

** All this may be so, my host,”’ I replied, boginning to feel 
more myself again; ‘‘ but it matters not. I fought a stubborn 
fight last night, and I was carried away by a midnight torrent. 
If you have sheltered and dried me, and’’—with a sudden 
sinking of my voice—‘‘if you have protected the little maid 


huskily. ‘* And wher 
* He was right, 0 from the dim seas 


To him you 


I had with me, then I am grateful to you, Alfred or no Alfred,’’ 
ind I threw off a mountain of mouldy-seeming rags and 
coverlets, and staggered up 


But that worthy monk was absolutely dumb with astonish- 
ment, and as I tottered to my feet, holding out to him a gaunt 
trembling hand, brown with the dust of ages, and drunkenly 
reeled across his floor, he edged away, while the long hair of 
his silvery head bristled with wonder 

** My son, my son!”’ he gasped at length, over the shining 
crucifix, ‘*‘ this i know the beginning of 
that sleep you have slept: that night of yours is of immeasur- 
able antiquity History has forgotten vour very battles, and 
your maid, I fear, has long since passed into common, imma- 
terial dust.”’ 





This was too much, and suddenly, overwhelmed by the 
tide of hot Phanician passion, I shook my fist in his face, and 
swearing in my bitter Roman that he lied, that he was a 


erizzle-bearded villain with a heart as black as his tongue, I 
staggered to the doorway, and pushing wide the hinges 
tottered out on to a grassy promontory just as the primrose 
flush of day was breaking over the hilltops. There, holding 
on to a post, for my legs were very weak and frail, and peer- 
ing into the purple shadows, I lifted my voice in anger and 
fear, and shouted in that green loneline * Numidac 
Numidae!*’’ then waited with a beating heart until—thin, 
sullen, derisive—from the hills across the ravine came back 
the soulless response 

‘“ Numidae! Numid 
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I could not believe it. I would not think they could not 
hear, and stamping in my impatience, ‘‘ Electra! *’ I shouted, 
‘*Nul s Phi Phra friendless who calls to i 
then again bent an car to listen, until, from the void idows 
of the purple hills, through the pale vapours of the morning 

t,t re came un in Melancholy-wise the answer 

lis Phra, Phra the friendless who calls to you !*’—and 

I dropped my face into my hands and bent my head and dimly 

} then that I w ti ed once more on the shore of 
me unknown and distant time ! 

It was of no use to grieve; and when the kindly hand of 
the monk was placed upon my shoulder I submitted to his 
will lw lL back to the cell, and there he gave me to 
drink of a sweet, thin decoction that greatly soothed thes 
h I ! 

Phen u vere the questions that studious man would 
have me answer, and busy his wonder and awe at my 
i rtion 

‘What Emperor rules here now?” I said, lying melancholy 


on my elbow 
‘*None, my son. There are 

w—may Peter be his guide 

‘No Emperor! Why, old man, Honorius held sway in 

ne that night I went to sleep!”’ 

‘ Honorius !”’ said the monk, in 


no Emperors but the Sovereign 


redulously stopping his 








‘ tel pacings to stare at m and he took down a portly 

t of histor id ran his fingers over the caves, until, 

t tl l hrough that v ume, they settled on t pissage, 
I | look ! you marvellous man!” he eried: * all thi 

ry before you slumbercd; and all this, nigh as much 

n, has been added wl i slept! Five hundred years 
of ds life i tho nad inging seasons has the germ of 
existence been dormant in that mighty bulk of yours! Oh! 
tis past belief, and had t been my lodger for so longa 
time, though all ho parison, I would not hear of it 

And how h { | all this period?’ I said, 
wit use persister 0 is Consul now in Gaul? And 
ul my jf friends of the Tenth Legion still quartered 

‘ I left em md I mentioned the name of the town 
by which Electra lived 

‘“*T tell thee, youth,”’ t priest replied quite hotly, 
* ther no Consul, there are no legions. All your barbarous 
Romans are long since swept to hell, and the noble Harold is 
hei yinted King of Saxon England.’’ 

I never heard of him,’ I said coldly. 
, not, but, by the cowl of St. Dunstan! he 
flour vertheless,’? responded my saintly entertainer. 

. Harold of yours successor to the other Than 
Alft you describe as taking such a kindly interest 
nom 

Ye but many generations separate them. It was the 
great Pretwalda you have mentioned who, tradition says, once 

mil 3 nanimate, yet living, in a fisherman’s hut where he 
helterod one day froma storm, and, struck by the marvel and 
the tule of the poor folk that their ancestors had long ago 
dra 1 you froma swollen river in their nets, and that you 
lumbercd on without alteration or change from year to year, 


from father to son, there on your dusty shelf in their peat 


mok | broken gear, he bought and gave you to the 
holy Pre e at the blessed cathedral of Canterbury, whence 
you came a few months ago into my hands. All else there is 
to know, my strangely gifted son,’’ the monk went on, ‘is 
locked in the darkness of that long slumber, and such acts 






as your vacant mind may recall.’’ 
a wonderful thing, very briefly told, but it 
to hear, and sufficient after a style. 


of your other lif 
his seemed 
»bviously all there was 


was 
The old man said that, having a mind for curiosities, and 
observing me once in danger of being broken up as rubbish 
by careless hands, he had claimed me, and brought the strange 
living mummy here to his cell ‘‘on the hill Senlac, by the 


harrow 


‘was only some months ago, and the mess I made my hut in 
in cleaning and wiping you down was wonderful. Yonder 
little stream you hear prattling in the valley ran dusty for 
hours with your washings, and your form was one shapeless 
bulk of cobwebs and dishonoured wrappings. Many a time 
as I peeled from you tlre alternate layers of peat smoke and 
rags with which generations of neglect had shrouded that 
body, did I think to roll you into the valley as you were, and 
see what proportions the weather and the crows would make 
of it. But better counsels prevailed, and for seven days you 
have been free and daily rubbed with scented oils! ”’ 

I thanked him meetly, and hoped I had not been a reluct- 
ant patient? 

‘* A more cocile never breathed.”’ 

‘* Nor an expensive lodger afterwards ? ”’ 

*“Never was there one more frugal, nor one who less 
criticised his entertainment !”’ 

Then it was the good monk’s turn, and his wise and kindly 
eyes sparkled with pleasure and astonishment as [ told him in 
gratitude such tales of the early times—drew for him such 
brilliant, fiery pictures on the dark background of the past 
illumined and vivified his dry histories with the colours of my 
awakening memory, and set all the withered puppets of his 
chronicles a-duncing in the tinsel and the glitter of their actual 
lives; until, over the lintel of his doorway and under the 
lappets of his roof, there came the first thin, fine fingers of the 
morning sunshine, trickling into our dim arena thronged thus 
with shadowy imagery, and playing lovingly about the great 
silver crucifix that lay thus ablaze underit in the gloom! ‘Then 
I slept again fos two days and two nights as lightly and happy 
as a child. 


* * * ¥ * 


When I woke I was both hungry and well. Indeed, ‘it 
was the scent of breakfast that roused me. But, alas! the 
meal was none of mine. The little table had been clear-d, 
and at it, on clean white napkins, were places for three or four 
people. There were wooden platters with steel knives upon 
them, oaten loaves, great wooden tankards of wine and mead, 
with fish and fowl flesh in abundance. Surely my ent -rtainer 
was going to turn out a jolly fellow, now the night's vigils 
were over ! Sut as I speculated in my retired couch there fell 
the beat of marching men, a clatter of arms outside and a 
shouting of many voices in clamorous welcome, the ringing 
of stirrup-irons and the champing of bits, and then, to my 
infinite astonishment, in stalked as comely a man as I had 
ever seen, and leading by the hand a fair, pale, black-ha-red 
rl, who looked jaded and red i’ her eyes. 

‘* There, my Adeliza,”’ he said; ‘* now dry those 
yours and cheer up. What! A Norman girl lik 
weeping because two hosts stand faced for battle! 
our Saxon maids say to these sh ning drops : " 

“Oh, Harold!” the girl exclaimed, ‘it is not conflict I 
fear, or I would not have come hither to you, braving your 
anger; but think of the luckless chance that brings my father 
from Normandy in arms against my Saxon lov Think 
of my fears, think how I dread that either side should 


: lashes of 
you, and 
What will 


win—surely grief so complicated should claim pardon for thes« 
simple tears.’’ 
** Well, well,”* said he —whom I, unobserved in the shadows, 


now recognised as the English monarch himself{—‘‘if we ar 
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hound to d can but do so o1 und at least we will 
b st f and down he sat, signing the girl to get 
hersell at r st hi coh sa h manner 

And a very od meal he made of it, putting away the 
toasted ot sand chee ni waging war with his fingers 
and dagger upou all the viands, washing them down with 
( tunt 1 hty draughts from the vy n flagons, and this 
ul in a jolly, light-hearted way that s very captivating. 
Ever and anon he called to the ‘*churls’’ outside, or gave a 
hasty order to his captains with his mouth full of meat and 
bread, or put some dainty morsel into the idle fingers of his 
damsel, as though breakfasting was the chi f thing in life, and 
his kingdom were not tottering to the martial tread of an 
invader. 


maxons, had 
casque and 
whinger into 
target on his 


But even gallant Harold, the last King of the 
finished presently, and then donned his pointed 
his flowing silken-filigrced cloak, 
his jewelled threw his 


girdle, he round steel 


back—then held out both his arms. Whether or not his 
Norman love, the reluctant seal of a broken promise, had 
always loved him, it is not for me to say, but, weinan-like, 


she loved him at the losing, and tlew to him and was enfolded 
tight into his ample chest, and mixed her raven tresses with 
his vellow Enelish hair, and sobbed and clung to him, and 
took and gave a hundred kisses, and was so sweet and tearful 
that my inmost heart was moved. 

When Harold had gone out, and when prese ntly the clatter 
of arms and shouting proved he was moving off to the field of 
eventful battle, Adeliza the proud bowed her head upon the 

and 1 herself to so wild a gricf that I was 





table, abandones 


greatly impelled to rise and comfort her. But she would not 
be consoled, even by the ministrations of two of her waiting 
maidens, who soon entered the place; and seeing this 1 took 
in Opportunity when all three were blending their tears to 
slip out into the open air. 

Phere | found my friendly Saxon monk in great tribulation, 
with a fragment of vellum in his hand. 


very man Look here, the 
ler the sheen of the sun, 
thousand of lis 


<on,’’ he said — ** the 
Yonder, une 
is encamped with sixty 


‘Ah, my 
fir is heavy with event 


William of Normandy 


cruel adventurers, and there, down there among the trees, you 
see the gallant Harold and his straggling array, sorry and 
muddy with long marching, on the way to oppose them. But 


the King has not half his force with him, nor a fourth as many 


ashe needs! ‘Take this vellum, and, if you ever put a buskin 
in speed to the grass, run now for the credit of England and 
for the sake of history—run for that 1idge away there behind 
us, where you will find the good Karl of Mercia and several 
thousand men en imped ind, if not asleep, most probably 
stuffing themselves with food and drink,’’ he added bitterly 


and say Harold will not be 
1e reserves march at once the fight 
will be fought without them—and then I think Dane and Saxon 
will be chaff before the wind of ietribution Run! my son—- 
run for the good cause, and for Saxon England !”’ 
Without a word I took the vellum and crammed it in 
bosom and spun round on my heels and fled 


under his breath. ‘‘ Give him this 


! 
persuaded, say that unless t] 


oO MN 


hiil- 


down the 


side, and breasted the dewy tangles of fern and brambles, and 
glided through the thickets, and flying from ridge to ridge, 
and leaping and running as though the silver wings of 
Mercury were on my heels, in an hour I dashed up the far 


hillside, and, panting and exhausted, threw down the missiv. 
under the tawny beard of the great Earl himeelt. 

That scion of Saxon royalty was, as the monk had forescen, 
absorbed in the first meal of the day, but he was too much of a 
solilier, though, like all his race, a desperate good trencherman, 
to let such a matter as my errand grow cold, and no sooner 


had he read the scroll and put me a shrewd question or two 
than the order went forth for his detachments to arm and 
march at once. But only a captain of many fights knows how 


slow reluctant troops can be in such case. Surely, I thought, 
as I stood by with crossed arms watching the preparations it 
wus none of my business to help—surely a nation, though 
gallant enough, which quits its breakfast board so tardily, 
and takes such a perilous time its legs, and 
buckle on its blades, and peak its beard, and tag out its 
baldric so nicely, when the invader is on foot—surely 


to cross-gartel 





nation is ripe to the fall! And these comely English 
were doubly weary this morning, for they were fresh, as 
one of them told me, from a hard fight in the far north of 


the kingdom, where Harold had just overthrown and slain 
Hardrada, King of Norway, and the unduteous ‘Tosti, Harold's 
own brother. Less wonder, then, I found them travel-stained 
and weary, no marvel for thi they were so slow to my 
fatal invitation. 

It was noon before the English Earl led off the van of his 
men, and an hour later before I had seen the last of them out 
of the camp and followed reflective in the rear—a place that 
never yet sorted with my wondering, with the happy 
impartiality of my circumstance, whether it were bcst this 
morning to be invader or invaded, 

When we had gone a mile or two through the leafy tangles, 
a hush fell upon the troop with which I rode, and then wth a 
shout we burst into a run, for up from the valley beyond came 
the unmistakable sound of conflict and turmoil. We breasted 


once 


mood 


the last ridge, I and two hundred men, and there, suddenly 
emerging into the open, was the blocdy valley of Senlac 
beneath us, and the sunny autumn sea beyond, and at ow 
feet right and left the wail and glitter and dust of nearly 
finished battle—Harold had fought without us, and we saw 


the quick-coming forfeit he had to pay. 
The unhappy Saxons down there on the 





undulations and among the yellow gorse anc to 
it like warriors of good mettle, but already t lost 


general catastrophe, and my handful would have been of 
naught avail. The English array was broken and formless, 


galled by the swarming Norman bowmen, the twang of 
whose strings we could mark even up here, and fiercely assailed 
by foot and horsemen. In the centre alone the English stood 
stub! ornly shoulder to shoulder around the peaked flag, at 
whose foot Harold himself was grimly repelling the-« 
onset of the focman 

But alas for Harold, alas for the curly-headed son of 
Ethelwulf, and all the Princes and Peers with him! 

We saw a mighty mass of foreign cavalry creeping round 
the shoulder of the hill, like the shadow of a rei 
a sunny landscap we saw the thousand gonfalons of the 
spoilers fluttering in the wind: we saw the glitter on the great 
throng of northern chivalry that crowded after the black 
charger of William of Normandy and the sacred flag — accursed 


aseless 





ensign—that Toustain held aloft: we saw their sweeping 
charge, and then when it was passed, the battle was gone and 
done, the Saxon power was a hundred little groups dying 
bravely in different corners of the field. 

rhe men with me that luckless afternoon melted away into 
the woods, and I turned my steps once more to the little hill 


and my hermit’s cell 

There the ill news had been bro a wounded soldier, 
and the women were filling the evening air with cries and 
weeping. Ali that night they wept and wailed, Harold's wife 
leading them, and when dawning nothing would serve 


above Senlac 


ight by 
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but she must coand find her husband’s body. Mush the good 
monk tried to dissuade her, but to no purpose, and swathing 
herself in a man’s long cloak, with one fair maiden likewise 
disenised, and ime for a guide, before there was yet any light 
in the sky the brave Norman girl set out. 

And sorry wis our errand and grim our success. The field 
of battle was deserted, save of dead and dying men. On 
the dark wind of the night went up to heaven from it a 
creat fitful moan, as all the wounded groaned in unison to 
their unseen miseries. Alas! those tender charges of mine 
had never seen till now the harvest ficld of war laid out with 
its swathes of dead and dying! Often they hesitated on that 
rloomy walk and hid their faces as the fitful clouds drifted 
over the and the changing light and shadows seemed to 
put a struggling ghastly life into the heaps of mangled corpses. 
Everywhere, as we threaded the mazes of destruction or stepped 
unwitting in the darkness into pools of blood and mire, were 
dead warriors in every shape and contortion, lying all asprawl, 
or piled up one on top of another, or sleeping pleasantly in 
dreanless dissolution against the red sides of stricken horses. 
Aud many were the pale, blood-besmeared faces of Princes 
and chiefs my white-faced ladies turned up to the starlight, 
and many were the sodden yellow curls they lifted with icy 
fingers from the dead faces of thanes and franklins, until in 
an hour the Norman girl, who had gone a little apart from us, 
suddenly stood still, and then up to the clear, black vault of 
heaven there went such a clear, piercing shriek as hushed 
even the very midnight sorrows of the battlefield itself. 

The King was found! 

And Editha the hand-maiden, too, made her find presently, 
for there, over the dead Prince’s feet, their left hands still 
clasping each as when they had died, were her father and her 
two stalwart brothers. 

Never did silenter courtiers than we six sit at a monarch’s 
feet until the day should break ; and then we who'lived covered 
the ly faces with the hems of their Saxon tunics, and were 
awity as fast as we could go to the Norman camp, that the poor 
Princess-girl might beg a trophy of her victorious father. 

We entered the camp without harm, but had to stand by 
until the Conqueror should leave his tent and enter the rough 
helter that had already been erected for him. Here, while we 
waited, a young Knight, guessing Editha’s sex through her 
long cloak, roughly pulled down the kerchief she was holding 
across her face. Whereupon I struck him so heavily with my 
fist that, for a minute, he reeled back against the horse he was 
and then out came his falchion, and ont came mine, 
and we fell upon each other most heartily. 

But before a dozen passes had been made the bystanders 
separated us, and at the same moment the Normans set up a 
shout, and the brand-new English tyrant strode out of his 
tent, and. encircled by a glittering throng, entered the open 
audience-hall. Adeliza dropped her white veil as he sat him- 
self down, and called to him, and ran to the foot of his chair, 
and wept afd knelt, so that even the stern son of Robert the 
Devil was moved, and took her to him, and stroked her hair, 
and soothed and called her, in Norman-French, his pretty 
daughter, and promised her the first boon she could think of. 

And that boon was the body of Harold Jnfelixr. 

Turn back the pages of history, and you will see that she 
had her wish, and Waltham Abbey its kingly patron.* 

Meanwhile, a knight led the weeping Princess away to her 
father’s tent, but when I and Editha would have followed two 
iron-coated rogues crossed their halberds in our path. 

“Not so fast there, my bulky champion!” called 
William the Bastard to me. ‘‘ What is this I heard about 


sceh 


com 


your striking a Norman for glancing at yonder silly Saxon 
wench? By St. Denis! your girls will have to learn to be 
more lenient! Whence come you? What was your father’s 
name ?”’ 


‘*T hardly know,”’ I said, without thinking. 

‘Ah! a too common ignorance nowadays!” sneered the 
Conqueror, turning to his laughing knights. 

Whereon wrathfully I replied: ‘*‘ At least, my father never 
mistook, under cover of the night, a serving-wench for a 
Princess !”’ 

‘The shaft took the soldier in a very tender spot, and his 
naturally sallow countenance blanched slowly to a hideous 
yellow as a smile went round the steel circle of his martial 

at my too telling answer. Yet even then I could 
not but do his iron will justice for the stern resolution with 
which the passion was restrained in that cold and cruel face, 
and when he turned and spoke in the ear of his marshal stand- 
ing near there was no tremor of anger or compassion in the 
inflexible voice with which he ordered me to be taken outside 
and hanged ‘‘ to the nearest tree that will bear him” in ten 
minutes. 

* As for the Saxon wench—— Here, Des Ormeux’’—turn- 
ing to a grim villain in steel harness at his side—‘“ this girl has 
a good fief, they say: she and it are yours for the asking !’ 

‘*My mighty liege,’ said the Norman, dropping on one 
knee, ‘never was a gift more generously given. I will hold 
the land to your etcrnal service, and make the maid free of my 
tent to-day, and to-morrow we will look up a priest for the 
casing of her conscience.”’ 

Loudly the assembled soldiers laughed as Des Ormeux 
pounced upon the shrieking Editha and bore her out of one 
door, while, in spite of my fierce struggles to get at him, I was 
hustled into the open from another. 

They dragged me into a green avenue between the huts of 
the invader’s camp while they went for a rope to hang me 
with. And as I stood thus loosely guarded and waiting 
among them, down the Norman ravisher came pacing towards 
us on his war-horse, bound towards his tent, with my white 
Saxon flower fast gripped in front of him. 

Oh, but he was proud to think himself possessed of a slice 
of fair English soil so easily, and to have his courtship made 
o simple for him, and he looked this way and that, with an 
accursed grin upon his face, no more heeding the tears and 
struggles of his victim than the falcon cares for the stricken 
pigeon’s throes. When they came opposite to us Editha saw 
me and threw out her hands and shrieked to me, and, when I 
turned away my eyes and did not move, surely it seemed as 
though her heart would have broken. 

Three more paces the war-horse made, and then, with the 
spring of a leopard thirsting for blood, I was alongside of 
him, another bound and I was on the crupper behind, and 
there, quicker than thought, quicker than the lightning strikes 
down the pine-tree, I had lifted the Norman’s steel shoulder- 
plate, and stabbed him with my long keen dagger so fiercely 
in the back that the point came out under his mid rib, and 
the red blood spurted to his horse’s ears. Quicker, too, than 
it takes to tell I had gripped the maiden from the spoiler’s 
dying hands, and, pushing his bloody body from the saddle, 
had thrown my own legs over the crescent peak, and before 
the gaping scullion soldiers comprehended my bold stroke for 
freedom I had turned the horse’s head and was thundering 
through the camp towards the free green woods beyond. 

And we reached them safely ; a rascal or two let fly their 
cro’s-bows at us as we fled by, and I heard the bolts hum 


courtier 


Exact hist uns say it was Harold’s mother who found his body upon 
the field of battle, and offered William its weight in gold forit. But our 
narrator ought to know the truth better than any of them, 
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merrily past my ears, but they did no harm ; and there was 
mounting and galloping and shouting, but the mailed Nor- 
manus were wonderfully slow in their stirrups! I laughed to 
them scrambling and struggling into their seats, two or 
three men to every warrior who got safely up, and we soon 
left them far behind. Down into the dip we rode, my good 
horse spurning in his stride the still fresh bodies of yesterday’s 
fighters, and spinning the empty helmets, and clattering 
through all the broken litter of the bitter contest, until we 
swept up the inland slopes into the stunted birch and hazels, 
and then—turning for a moment to shake my fist at the 
nearest of the distant Normans—I headed into the leafy 
shelter, and was speedily free from all chance of pursuit. 

‘Then, and not before, was there time to take a glance at 
my beautiful prize, lying so gentle and light upon my 
breast. Alas! every tint of colour had gone from her fair 
features, and she lay there in my arms, fainting and pulse- 
less. I loosened her neckscarf. ‘‘So!’’ I said, ‘‘ fair Saxon 
blossom, this is destiny, and you and I are henceforth to be 
joined together by the wondrous links of fat and, stooping 
down as we paced through the pleasant green and white flicker 
of the silent wood, I indorsed the immutable will of chance 
with a kiss upon her forehead. 

Presently she recovered, and all that day we rode forward 
through the endless vistus of the southern woods by bridle 
tracks and swine paths, until at nightfall, far from other 


see 


shelters, we halted among the rocks and hollows of a littl 
eminence. No doubt my gentle comrade would have pre- 
ferred a more peopled habitation, but there was none in all 


that mighty wilderness, so she, like a wise girl, submitted with- 
out complaint to that which she could not avoid. 
(To be continued 


DANGERS OF MOUNTAINEERING. 
Alpine climbers have often been warned against the risks of 
attempting to ascend the sides of steep mountains, with snow 
above, too early in the summer, when huge sheets of snow, 
called “avalanches,” are rather apt to fall down the precipice, 
bringing loose rocks and stones with them—a terrible danger 
to those incantiously treading the narraw paths below. Our 
Artist has probably not exaggerated the alarming situation of 
a party of rash tourists who have encountered such an adven- 
ture on the Alps. But they seem to have a partial shelter, 
and we trust they will all escape being knocked over, or swept 
down into the terrific abyss, by this most formidable onslaught 
of the tremendous forces of hostile Nature, by which many 
unfortunate persons have suddenly perished, victims of their 
own imprudence, but not the less mourned by their friends. 


NOVELS. 

Madame Jerour, By Frances Eleanor Trollope. Three 
vols. (R. Bentley and Son.)—The stories written by this 
clever lady are never deficient in originality of design, in nar- 
rative skill, or in vigorous and consistent exhibition of indi- 
vidual characters, flavoured with strong genuine humour. If 
some exception be taken in the present instance to the rather 
hackneyed device of connecting all the plot with the situation 
of a girl whose parentage is unknown, and who is called Lucy 
Marston, Lucy Smith, finally Lucy Rushmere, being really the 
illegitimate child of Caroline Graham, afterwards Madame 
Leroux, full amends have been made by the dominant interest 
of her mother’s equivocal position. Scarcely has Balzac, or 
any of the French novelists dealing with the possible com- 
plications, the disguises, alienations, and concealments that 
may attend false pretensions in modern society to the denial 
of natural affections of kindred, produced a more striking 
example. Caroline Graham, some twenty years before the 
crisis of this story, was in the service of Lady Charlotte 
Gaunt, one of the daughters of Lord Grimstock, as her con- 
fidential lady companion. A young Artillery officer, Ralph 
Rushmere, on whom Lady Charlotte then silently bestowed 
her unrequited love, was unhappily captivated by the 
superior fascinations of Caroline. ‘The result of their inti- 
macy was such as to compel her to go away, when he departed 
for India, and to hide herself in a remote moorland 
farmhouse of North Yorkshire, where she, under the name of 
Mrs. Smith, passing for the widow of a sailor who had died 
on a voyage from Australia, gave birth toa daughter, Lucy. 
This infant was soon adopted by a respectable childless couple— 
Mr. Marston, a country solicitor, and his wife—who kindly 
brought up the girl, treating her as their own, in the village 
of Westfield, somewhere in the Midland shires. After their 
death she lived in the house of Mr. Marston’s partner and 
brother-in-law, Mr. Shard, who carried on his business at 
Westfield ; but she grew up, from childhood, the playfellow 
and dearest friend of Miss Mildred Enderby, only daughter 
and heiress of a wealthy Baronet owning the great mansion 
and estate in that parish. Mildred’s mother, Lady Jane 
Enderby, who has died before the story begins, was Lady Jane 
Gaunt, sister to Lady Charlotte ; and the time comes when Sir 
Lionel Enderby invites his sister-in-law, Lady Charlotte—she 
being still unmarried—to take care of the young lady and of 
the household at Enderby Court. Meanwhile, since the dis- 
appearance of the pretended “ Mrs. Smith” from the place of 
her temporary seclusion in Yorkshire, Lady Charlotte has 
been ignorant of what had become of Caroline Graham, whom 
she had mercifully assisted in her distress and disgrace, not 
knowing, indeed, that it was due to an intrigue with Rush- 
mere ; for she was falsely told that Herbert Gaunt, her own 
brother, afterwards a clergyman, and now long dead, was the 
father of Caroline’s child. 

These preceding circumstances, of which some parts are 
known only to one or two persons, while other parts are 
kept secret in a different quarter, throw a strange lurid 
light on the character and position of Madame Leroux—a 
clever, brilliant, unscrupulous social adventuress, not entirely 
heartless, but practically shameless, who has, after leaving her 
babe to the care of strangers, lived a shifty, rambling life on 
the Continent, married an operatic tenor, suffered from his 
dissipated habits,and contrived to become the mistress of a 
pretentious boarding-school for young ladies at Kensington. 
Her private tastes and associations, which are thoroughly 
sohemian, are secretly indulged in frequent evening visits 
to the merry company assembled at the houses or lodgings of 
unfashionable old friends, one of whom, Mr. Hawkins, a very 
shady manager of loan offices and promoter of bubble finance 
schemes, is cousin to Mr. Shard. As Lady Charlotte Gaunt, at 
Westfield. dislikes Lucy Marston, and wants to separate her 
from Mildred Enderby, Mr. Shard, willing to please his local 
patroness, sends the girl to London, and manages, through 
Mr. and Mrs. Hawkins, to get her appointed teacher of music, 
French,and German in the boarding-school. Madame Lero 
can have no idea of the identity of Lucy with 
daughter, of whom she has never heard si ] 
infancy. Although Madame’s present behaviour is not 
ally vicious, beyond the practice of constant dissimulation in 
struggle to maintain a respectable c 
mistress—and she is much incumbered with debts—the honesty 
and sagacity of Lucy take alarm at the freedoms in which 
she habitually indulges, and she refuses to accompany her, one 
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mnection as school- 


night after the theatre, to a gentlemen's supper-party. 
This occasions a quarrel, and Lucy quits her service, 
afterwards getting some miserably poor employment in 


writing addresses of circulars for a quack dentist. Enduring 
her trials bravely, she is encouraged by the active goodwill of 
several friends, the most notable being a generous girl named 
Fatima, niece to Mrs. Hawkins, and their faithful ally Mr. 
Zephany, a middle-aged cosmopolitan, born a Spanish Jew of 
Gibraltar, conversant with all the nations and languages of 
Europe and the Levant, a man of strict integrity and bene- 
volent disposition, whose character is one of the best in the 
story. Now it happens that this man becomes acquainted 
with Rushmere, who has, after retiring from the Army in 
India, been living in Australia until he inherited a moderate 
fortune by the death of his uncle. Inquiries concerning 
Lucy's birth, separately prosecuted by two or three different 
persons, with results communicated later on to Lady Charlotte 
Gaunt, discover the fact that she is the daughter of Caroline 
Graham, who is recognised by Rushmere in the person of 
Madame Leroux. He had, long before this, desiring to atone 
for his youthful fault, offered to marry Caroline, when he was 
a poor man; but she had coldly rejected the offer, expecting at 
the time to get a richer husband. The desperate woman, in a 
very powerful scene, attempts once more to bring him to her 
feet, and, failing in this endeavour. puts an end to her own 
life with a dose of chloral. Then Rushmere, who is not a bad 
man, after all, takes home Lucy as his acknowledged daughter ; 
and the neighbouring young sqnire, Richard Avon, is happy to 
make her his wife. It is, the whole, an 
decidedly right-minded, liberal and kindly in spirit, and many 
scenes are highly amusing 
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By Helen I. Hetherington 
Darwin Burton. ‘Two vols 
Welsh.)—An advertisement of 


this book, not the title-page or a preface, declares it to be “a 
Rejoinder to *‘ Robert Elsmere.’ The generality of novel- 
readers, like ourselves, prefer to be entertained with a sym- 


pathetic exhibition of common human feelings and actions, 
either in ordinary domestic and life, or in romantic 
adventures and situations. They do not want, in the guise of 
fiction, a dose of theological arguments either for or against 
the “ orthodox” doctrines of Christianity. “ The latest theories 
of physical science, and German anti-Christian criticism,” are 
more properly left to strict the 
serious discourse of pulpit preachers and lecturers, unmixed 


social 


logical controversy, or te 


with the necessary theme of the novelist which is the 
problem, Shall a certain gentleman marry a certain lady? 
‘The only justification of “ Robert Elsmere,” from this critical 


point of view, referring to the legitimate scope of story-telling 
literature, was that it set forth, with much pathos and dramatic 
effect, that which is occasionally an incident of real occurrenee 
in English this day. We the 
position of a married clergyman who finds himself constrained, 


society at mean distressing 


by his sense of veracity and fidelity to conscience, to disavow 


the creeds and formularies of the Established Church, while 
his wife—like that noble woman, Catherine Elsmer« suffers 
intensely from her persuasion that he has fallen out of the 
ranks of Divine grace and salvation. Such distress is a per 


sonal tragedy, which has really some interest, apart from all 
consideration of the truth or the error of Robert Elsmere’s 
views ; and its delineation may throw some light on possible 
trials and troubles affecting some members of a class bound to 
the maintenance of eccPsiastical institutions as they stand in 
this country. Weare unable to see that this moral and social 
problem—the unhappiness which 
opinion, if he act upon it as an honest man, is apt to cause in 
his family and among his friends—finds any solution or response 
in the story of * Paul Nugent,” 

The lady, whose former productions, under 
plume of “ Gullifer,” have never come unde 
obtains the aid of a clerical collaborator, appare: 
with the recent discussions, in critical 
learned academical writers, treating now of the credibility of 
Biblical history, now of the metaphysical or ethical grounds 
for religious belief. With regard to the latter, it must at once 
be remarked that “ Robert Elsmere” has nothing whatever to 
do with any controversy taken up by the joint authors of “ Paul 
Nugent,” as the advertisement professes, “in a thoroughly 
orthodox spirit,” against Materialism. Every reader of Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward's book is aware that its hero is no more a 
* Materialist” than Cardinals Newman and Manning, Canon 
Liddon, or Mr. Spurgeon ; that his spiritual philosophy is that 
of the late Professor T. H. Green, of Oxford, which is directly 
opposed to the negations or the limitations of 
belief, favonred by exaggerated pretensions on behalf of 
physical science. Paul Nugent himself, the sceptical 
young Baronet who does not go to church, and does not believe 
in the narrative parts of the Old and New Testament, seems to 
be no Materialist, insomuch as he believes in the freedom of 
the will, and behaves with heroic integrity amid the severest 
trials of virtue. The husband of such an abandoned, heartless, 
shameless creature as Perdita, his first wife, who at the very 
outset of their married life, passing from selfishness and 
wantonness to spiteful hatred, insulting, betraying, and tor- 
menting him in return for his love, then took to secret drink- 
ing and was killed by a tipsy fall, appears to have continued a 
pure-living, self-controlled, honourable gentleman, solacing 
his widower life in rural with refined and 
studies. This is not a very terrible example of the sceptics 
moral condition. But there is no reason to underrate the 
desirability of his conversion to orthodoxy, which among 
other benefits enables him to win the heart and hand of Miss 
Maude Dashwood, a high-souled daughter of the Squire and 
disciple of the Church, eminently qualified to aid him in the 
quest of safety and peace. Such a consummation is wrought, 
partly by theological conferences with active parish 
curates, who can also play lawn-tennis; partly by a few 
touching experiences among the lower-class population of 
Elmersbridge and other poor folk, and by the adventure of 
losing his own life in bravely rescuing a woman from 
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a burning house. Sir Paul Nugent is convinced, baptised, and 
happily married at last, while one of the curates marrict 
another good young lady. the Squire's niece. The practical 
demonstration in favour of orthodoxy is thus sufficiently com- 
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THE EARL OF DERBY, K.G. 


HEN the American lands at Liverpool, he straightway 

asks to be shown one of the great old houses of 

this little old country ; and there is luckily such a 

house, with a history, in some ways, almost unrivalled, 

within eight miles of the spot on which he stands. Archi- 

tecturally, Knowsley Hall is not one of the most remarkable 

of the homes of our great families, but historically it is 
hard to beat. 

‘he present Earl of Derby can trace his pedigree from 
father to son clear to the Conquest—so says Burke, and Burke 
ought to know; and for fully half a thousand years the 
Stanleys have been among the greatest of our English nobles. 
‘Twice or thrice allied to the blood-royal, Kings themselves, 
even in name, for over a century, of the neighbouring Island 
of Man, they have justified their proud motto, Sans Changer ; 
nor has their house under its latest leaders shown any promise 
of decay—rather, indeed, it is stronger now than it was a 
couple of centuries ago. 

And Knowsley has been, for a good many hundred years, 
the seat of this ancient family—growing with their growth, 
half battered down when their King’s enemies besieged them : 
throwing out here a vast wing to welcome a monarch, there a 
fortification to oppose the rebel cannon: till it has come to be 
what we see it now—a great English house in a great English 
park, holding a hundred visitors during the yearly stay of the 
family, stabling commonly thirty or forty horses, and always 
growing, always changing, in spite of the aforesaid motto. 
One block of building dates from Henry the Seventh’s day ; 
one from Charles the Second’s ; much is not more than four or 
five years old; and a good deal is still in the making, or 
Everywhere, as in many an historic English home, 
the old and new are side by side. Fallow deer such as Robin 
Hood shot gallop through the park. In the glasshouses are 
rare new orchids, “as worn by” the honourable member for 
West Birmingham. Holbeins and Rembrandats line the picture- 
galleries ; while the Earl's rooms are full of the water-colours 
which are now the glory of English art. At the park gates is 
the little town of Prescot, with its market many centuries old. 
Ina mile or so begin the suburbs which Liverpool spreads 
yearly farther, carrying with them the smoke of the vast city 
over the sunny country ; and not far off the canal is a-digging 
which may (or may not) in time bring Liverpool to the level 
of the forgotten seaports of the south. 

Is it because the long descent of its owners is so entirely 
beyond question, that one’s firstimpression of Knowsley Park 
is one of the most perfect simplicity? I do not know what 
all the park's entrances are like, for there are eleven of them 
in its circuit of fourteen miles and a half, and you cannot well 
enter a park eleven ways at one visit; but this simplicity is 

very notable on the way in from Prescot—which is not, let it 
be explained, the nearest way from Liverpool, for a bare two 
miles from the suburb of Huyton a little avenue, simple as a 
country lane, leads to one of the lodges. 

But, if you are at Prescot, a walk of three or four minutes 
will take you from the top of the town—where the comfort- 
able inn looks down a narrow street to the church—past 
roughly trimmed hedges to the red columns of the park gates. 
The low park wall bears away to the left—it is five hundred 
and eighty years since first that park was enclosed ; and out- 
side it you see wide, level fields stretching away to the distant 
rise, and within it a hill closely covered with trees. 

Through the gates the bit of the park first seen is plain as 
plain can be: rough grass, with a white road across it to the 
belt of trees which shelters the grounds within. So near the 
town, with the homely crowing and clucking of neighbour- 
ing poultry in your ear, it seems strange to come upon a little 
group of stags, lying in the grass so much at ease that your 
passage within twenty yards does not trouble them. 

Beyoud the belt of wood, the park’s simplicity is still so 
great that it might pass for a common, circled though it is 
with trees—and most of the trees have iron petticoats, which 
is not picturesque. A few black sheep lie meditatively in the 

rough grass. only their mouths moving. Overhead a delightful 
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coucert is g on, in which even the Cockney ear can dis- 
ruish the songs of half a dozen different birds— 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo, 

Anothe t of wood, and then a great pond, which, for the 
mom . lady duck has almost to herself and family—ten of 
the tiniest duck whom she is taking for a swim. She 
performs her devotions by putting her head under water and 
erecting her latter half like a buoy; and the little ones joy in 
their parents respectability. 

From this point things are more parklike ; the view is wider 


and the grass more smooth, and a herd of deer dashes across 
the park, like racers sweeping along at Epsom—great fellows, 
some of them, bearing their splendid antlers loftily. 

Then you walk through a wood, full of songbirds; the 
ground is still brown, on this spring morning, with the dead 
bracken of the winter. Only a little farther is a gathering of 
grand old trees, stretching their arms after the winter sleep, 
and covered with little leaves of delicate light green. The 
woodcutters are at work, and there is a delicious smell of 
burning sticks and weeds, from the fire they have made. 

Just through these trees is the bridge, on the comfortable 
stone seats of whose wall one may sit and admire the fine 
grey arch and red battlements of the entrance-lodge: a very 
stately affair, with its round tower, and handsome gates of 
wrought iron. ‘The little stream, crossed by the bridge, is 
shaded by trees ; indeed, the whole picture is set in trees, now 
in their gayest May-Day dress. 

And, passing through the arch, you come upon a garden- 
scene made up of the blue sky and every possible shade of 
Here are firs, almost black against the trim grass ; and 
and the youngest leaves of 


green. 
other evergreens of richer shades ; 
tall trees; and every shrub; and —just to pick out the one 
colour—the glittering yellow of and white 
(For here the sensible gardener does not destroy these jewels 
of the grass; indeed, before his house the lawn is all 
be-snowed with them, and very lovely.) 

The air is scented with spring flowers as you pass along, 
through garden-walks among the tall trees, till a sharp turn 
leftward through a shrubbery brings you to the great house : 
a red building, whose two sides make a huge corner, as you 
look at them across the broad, daisy-covered lawn—a better 
view than the one you gain approaching the house, as we have 
done, Prescot way. 

The complete difference in style between the two rows of 
building, thus joined at a right angle, is very curious: both 
are red, and there all likeness between them ends. The main 
entrance—more appropriately to be described as the front 
door—is in the top line of building, a rather bare block of 
late seventeenth-century architecture, with a tower recently 
added, in the roof. The servants’ door—-which has much more 
the air of a main entrance—is in a long wing of red stone, 
castellated, with round towers on each side of the doorway, 
and a great square tower behind the main building to the 
right. This side was begun to make a dining-hall for the 
welcoming of Henry VII., and was largely rebuilt, I believe, 
in 1820. 

Perhaps the chief front of the house is that which a 
narrow pedantry, arguing from the position of the front door, 
would call the back. Here is a long and varied stretch of 
tower, great pillared balcony, turret and arcade and parapeted 
wall: with different hues of deep red stone, brick of a lighter, 
duller red, and pillars of greyish white. Arms and an inscrip- 
tion are carved above the balcony; these bear their date, while 
the great dining-room wing next door dates itself, as belong- 
ing, in its new state, to this year or the next—-for it is yet 
unbuilt. 

It is like looking at a besieged tower to see this breached 
and battered wall, with tumbled débris on the grass, and the 
huge iron instrument standing by—doubtless to aid in build- 


rorse, daisies. 


ing, but with a formidable air of destruction. Peaceful 
British workmen stand about, critically surveying the 


walls—it is, one need hardly say, their dinner-hour—and no 
doubt thinking of the amount of work they are going to do, 
when they really begin. Yet one cannot help feeling that they 
are about to batter down, even if it is only to build again: 
that they mean to strike home, be it merely for the Eight 


Hours they so much desire. One 
remembers that this was the r—— - —- 
home of Charlotte de la Tre- | 


mouille, who defended so bravely 
her other house at Lathom 
against just such a siege as 
might be going on here; nor | 
were the dusty Roundheads, nor 
the breach then made, a whit 
more picturesque, I dare say, 
than these their successors. 

Going indoors, one can only 
wish that the great dining-hall 
now building, or rebuilding, may 


be as fine as was the one just ii 
passing away. This was the one /M 
great room of the house: a : 
Gothic banqueting-room, fifty 


feet high, with a picturesque 
raised skylight in the centre, 
and a magnificent window filling 
almost the whole of one end. 
Here was much carved oak, 
beginning with the massive door, 
sixteen feet high, and going on 
with a huge sideboard, which 
has “been in the family” for 
centuries ; and here hung many 
portraits of Earls and Countesses 
of the past, and other great 
pictures of the house. 

Of the drawing-rooms, the 
wide and brilliant staircase, the 
“King’s rooms,’ where Kings 
actually sleep — for Knowsley 
has had many Royal visitors, 
from Henry VII. to our own 
Prince of Wales—of the picture- 
gallery, the libraries, even the 
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spacious ancient kitchens, much might be said, but little must 
suffice. 

The book-lover naturally makes at once for the chief 
beautiful view of park 


library—a large double room, with a 
a chamber 


and gardens and water from the farther window ; 
of sober colour, brightened by the rich bindings of some of 
the large books, and perfumed by their ancient familiar smell 
Over the chimneypiece you see the last and present Earls, 
both readers and lovers of books. Among the 20,000 or so 
volumes at Knowsley are fine collections of works on natural 


history—the great study of the thirteenth Earl—and of 
traveis; and there are many books, expanded, perhaps, from 
two volumes to ten by the addition of countless illustrative 
pictures, gathered from all sources at great price. 

There exists a substantial quarto volume of three hundred 
pages on the pictures at Knowsley, which must be here 
summed up, unworthily enough, in thirty lines. The long 


narrow picture-gallery contains only a few of the paintings, 


famous or interesting. which fill the house: nor, indeed, does 
it hold the best of them. With such a family, the family 
portraits are naturally the things best worth seeing. Vandyke 
has painted the cheery, comely face of the heroine of thie 
house, Charlotte de la Tremouille, and of her husband, the 
seventh Earl, its hero and martyr. We see here Lawrence's 
picture of the beantifal Miss Farren, twelfth Countess; and 
the queer, wrinkled visage of the wandering sixth Earl, who 
was lost, it is said, for twenty years, peers from amid a line of 
stalwart successors. 

Besides portraits, there is the collection of old masters 


that every patron of the arts, a century ago, felt it his duty to 
make; and it includes some exceedingly fine pictures. <A 
painter and engraver named Hamlet Winstanley was sent 
to the Continent, early in the eighteenth century, by the 
current Earl of Derby, and there bought for him, among many 
other pictures, the famous “ Belshazzar’s Feast,” by Rembrandt, 
which is now the chief glory of the house. It is a large, dra- 
matic, powerful, rather grim picture. The figure—more than 
lifesize—of the startled King, with the women and courtiers 
round, amazed at his fear, has reminded many critics of the 
banquet scene in “ Macbeth.” ‘There is, as so often in Rem- 
brandt’s pictures, an effect of a double light: the radiance 
from the mysterious writing on the wail meets, and in part 
shines down, the light from a candelabrum near the left hand 
of the picture. 

There is a famous Rubens, too, of Seneca dying in the 
bath; a Spagnoletto, the “ Martyrdom of St. 
Bartholomew,” which has been described as a * most horribly 
fine picture”; and—to omit many works of the great painters 
of old and come to our modern men—a very interesting collec- 
tion of animal-pictures, by two artists, both of them after- 
wards famous, who were successively housed at Knowsley for 
years, that they might paint the birdsand animals in the park. 
One of these was Richard Ansdell, who was born hard by, at 
Liverpool, in the Waterloo year, and in 1870 was made an 
Academician, having long been reckoned as next to Landseer 
among the animal-painters of the day. The other was an 
artist whose serious work was from first to last but little 
known, but who jumped into sudden fame with a book of 
nonsense-pictures drawn at Knowsley for the children of the 
house ; and his name was Edward Lear. 

Later, for the most part, even than the pictures of Lear 
and Ansdell are those brought together by the present Earl, 
whose favourites belong to the great school of modern water- 
colour painters. Throughout the newer rooms of the house, 
and in the suite which was the present Earl's while he was yet 
Lord Stanley, are hung these brilliant and beautiful things, 
exhilarating to the eye sobered by the contemplation of long 
lines of steadfast ancient Dutchmen. Lord Derby’s taste in 
art is not to be disputed. 

It is noticeable, indeed, how different rooms in this house, 
and different parts of the grounds, remind one of the tastes or 
the duings of Stanleys of the past and present. Just by the 
gardener’s house, overlooking a quiet and picturesque little 
corner of the gardens, is a fine aviary, which recalls the fact 
that the grandfather of the present Earl owned the most magnifi- 
cent zoological collection in England. High up in the park 
is a curious look-out tower, at the foot of which are the 
saddling-paddock and the end of the racecourse, where many 
daysof spring andsummer were passed by that Earl of Derby who 
gave his name to our national race. Hard by, a statue called 
the “ White Man” looks down upon tle lake from which local 
tradition says that he was dragged; and this lake was made, 
for the Earl of his day, by the famous landscape-gardener 
called “Capability” Brown—who, however, worked for so 
many Earls, Marquises, and Dukes that we can claim no 
special honour for the Stanley who had the good taste to 
employ him. The lake, however, shows that he could not 
have chosen a better man; as beautiful as nature—and at 
least as natural—are the winding woody shores of the long 
stretch of water, with its little eyot, and its grassy sloping 
background far away. Nor could we wish for a_ prettier 
boat-house than the chalet, with its sloping roof and the 
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splendid carvings of dark oak which line the pleasant room 
within. 

The Stanleys, as has perhaps been seen already, had this 
feature of interest. at least—that they were all different. 
Horse-racer, naturalist, statesman followed in their turn after 
the hero of Charles and the great supporters of the Henries. 
sunt they were a royal and a mighty race, .s the briefest 
telling of their history will show. 

Adam, one of the ancient Barons of Andeley, in Stafford- 
shire. had two sons, Lydalph and Adam. From Lydulph, who 
lived in King Stephen's reign, descended the Barons Andeley, 
of whom the last died in 1391 ; from Adam came the Stanleys, 


who took their name from Stanleigh, or Stoneleigh, in Stafford- 





shire. which was given by Lyduiph to his brother's son, 
William—thereafter William Stanley. 

The first eminent man of the family was perhaps Sir 
John, great-great-grandson of William Stanley, who may have 
been born in 1354, and certainly died in 1414. It is said that 
he commanded at Poictiers in 1357. under his relation James 
Lord Audley, but if he was only three years old at the time 
this is unlikely ; nor is it probable that he won his wife—as 
vas reported—by his prowess in the tournament at Win- 
chester, which took place soon after Poictiers. But, at all 
events, he married Isabella, dauehter and heiress of Sir Thomas 
Lathom, and was Lord Deputy of Ireland in 1385, and Lord 
Lientenant in 1399. Six years later came the first connection 
with the Isle of Man, which the family afterwards ruled so 
long: in 1405 Sir John Stanley and Roger Leke were com- 
missioned to seize the island (as also the City of York and its 
liberties), on the forfeiture of Percy, Earl of Northumberland. 
Within a year of this, at the utmost, the King—IHenry IV 
granted to Sir Jolin the Isle of Man, at first for life, but 
afterwards in perpetuity. 

Stanley received great gifts of Henry IV., but he fairly 
earned them. When the conspiracy of the Percies was 
discov 1——the rebellion which the least historical of readers 
knows from Shakspeare—the King summoned Sir John from 
Jreland, and, greatly by his advice and help, raised an army, 


and fought and crushed the rebels near Shrewsbury. Henry 
had already, when he came to the throne, granted his faithful 
subject large estates in Cheshire ; and the year after this battle 


in which Sir John greatly distinguished himself—came the 
grant of the Isle of Man. ‘This he and his heirs for centuries 
held—* of the s.:id Kine, his heirs and successors, by homare, 
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and the service of two falcons, payable on the days of their 
coronation "-—and here, in their famed Peel Castle, the Stanleys 
ruled with little less than kingly power. Indeed, not only in 
Man but through a great part of Lancashire. the loyal toast 
ran thus inverted: “God save the Earl of Derby and the 
King.” And fora century—till the days of Edward, second 
Earl of Derby—the Stanleys bore the actual title of Kings of 
their little island. 

The next of the family—John. son of John—was no doubt 
an important person in his day, but one has lost interest in 
him now ; nor need we record much of the history of his son 
and successor, Thomas, except that he was the first Lord 
Stanley, and also first of his line—but by no means last—to 
make a marriage which allied him to the Royal family. Ilis 
wife was Joan, daughter of one Sir Robert Gonshill, and, 
through her mother, great-great-granddaughter of Edward. I. 

A second Thomas Stanley, son and heir of the first, was 
much more closely connected with the reigning King, who, 
moreover, had to thank him for his crown. Thomas's first 
wife was sister of the Earl of Warwick, the famous King- 
maker: his second was Margaret of Lancaster, Countess of 
Richmond, mother —by the first of her two previous 
husbanis—of the tichmond” of Shakspeare, afterwards 
King Henry VII. It may be taken that her marriage with 
Lord Stanley was nota love-match; at all events, before the 
wedding, she asked and obtained of her lord a “ Licence of 
Chastity.” and after it “led a life of mortification, and wore 
girdles and shifts of hair, even to the lacerating of her tender 
skin.” She it was who founded St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
still called Lady Margaret's ; and she was one of the first to 
be buried in the beautiful chapel at Westminster, which bears 
the name of her son. 

The popular story of the battle of Bosworth Field—at 
which Stanley with his troops left the vicious Richard for 
the virtuous Richmond, and after which either Lord Stanley 
or his brother Sir William placed the crown upon the victor's 
head—is not, it would seem, very far from the truth ; but there is 
evidence that the holding of young George Stanley in pledge 
of his father’s fidelity—with that father’s fine answer to the 
tyrant’s summons, “I have more sons, and cannot come ”—is 
an invention of the popular fancy, with its unerring instinct 
for what should have been. 

Two months after the battle, at the coronation of 
Ifenry VII., Lord Stanley was created Earl of Derby ; and he 
seems to have remained high in favour all his life. Not so 
his brother William, who, in spite of his loyal service at 
Bosworth Field, was suspected of being concerned in the 
conspiracy of Perkin Warbeck, condemned, on the evidence of 
an accomplice, and beheaded. Sir William’s past loyalty 
should, it is whispered, have saved him—but he was exceed- 
ingly rich, and Henry VII. liked money. 

We are told that the Earl of Derby showed great mag- 
nanimity on this melancholy occasion ; but it is not certain 
that this is the word which modern readers would choose to 
describe his condnet. Very soon after his brother's death, it 








was intimated that the King intended to hononr him by a 
visit of 2 month to his castles at Knowsley and Lathom 

whereupon he set about rebuilding his houses. adding to 
Knowsley its finest wing, to give his monarch a welcome 
of more than princely magnificence. Nor did he stop here—he 
also “purchased a road, from the crossways leading from 
Sankey and Winwick (now called Market-gate) to the river, 
through the field, now called Bridge-street; and, at the 
bottom thereof, erected a spacious stone bridge. and threw ap 
a causeway across the marshes, to the rising ground on the 
Cheshire side, and kept the same in repair all his life. and his 
successors after him, to the time of William, Ear! of Derby.” 





iow all this magnanimity was regarded at the time may 
be judged from a curious legend still 
family. It is said that Lord Derby led his guest to the edge 
of the roof at Lathom Castle hence he might view the 
country, when the Earl's Fool said to his master, pointing 


remembered in the 


downwards from the height on which they were standing, 
“Tom, remember Will’ The King u stood the hint, and, 
hastily drawing back, went down—not by the speedy way 


snggested by the Fool, who, it is said, was long angry with 
the master who would not avenge a brother's death. 

It was a son of this Lord Derby who had the honour of 
furnishing exactly one half of one of the most universally 
known lines of English poetry. 


Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on! 
says Sir Walter Scott in his description of Flodden ; and it 
was indeed a charge of Sir Edward Stanley’s which won for 
the English a battle almost lost. In memory of this service, 
and of a hill taken by him in this battle, Sir Edward was 
created Lord Mountegle, or Monteagle, in the following 





The first Earl of Derby died in 1504, having brought the 
great family of Stanley to the highest of its fortunes. 
Almost alone among the noble houses of England, it stood 
higher after the Wars of the Roses than before them; and it 
is noticeable that the monarchs of both of the rival lines 
almost equally heaped favours on the Stanleys. Richard II. 
and Henry IV., Henry VI. and Edward, Richard Crookback 
and Henry of Richmond—all were eager to attach to the 
Crown the powerful Lancashire lords; and they were worth 
winning, as the brilliant career of the first of the Earls 
of Derby well proved 

A servant yet nobler, true till death 
t>» an unworthy master, was the “ Great 
Stanley,” the seventh Earl, born just over 
a century after the death of his great 
ancestor. Of the five Earls who filled this 
hundred years—from 1504 to 1606—no 
long acconnt is needful, though they were 
among the leaders of England in their 
days. The third Earl was in the Privy 
Councils of both Mary and Elizabeth, and 
was high in favour with both Queens, as 
with their predecessor, Edward, who con- 
ferred on him the Garter (which, says a 
biographer, has hardly been ont of the 


family since). ‘his Earl was famous 
even in that extravagant age, for his 
hospitality and lavish display: “ with 


Edward, Earl of Derby's death.” says 
Camden, “the glory of hospitality seemed 
to fall asleep.” 

The chief work of Henry, his snecessor, 
was the preparation of the connties of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, of which he was 
Lord Lieutenant, to resist the Spanish 
Armada. This was entrusted to him by 
Elizabeth ; who also found him willing 
to his discredit—to take an office far less 
worthy. He presided at the trial and con- 
demnation to death of Philip Howard, 
Earl of Arundel, “ for.being reconciled to 
the Church of Rome.” 

Ferdinando, the next Earl, is sxid to 
have been killed by witchcraft; which was much the most 
remarkable fact in his life. “A homelie woman, abont fiftie 
years old, was found mumbling in a corner of his Ion. 
chamber : but what, God knoweth. This wise woman, as they 
termed her, seemed often to ease his Hon. both of his vomiting 
and sickness. But at the last when this woman was 
happelie espied by one of ve doctors tempering and blissing 
(after hirill favoured manner) the iuce of certayne herbes, 
hir potte wher into she strayned the ince, was tumbled downe 
by ye same doctor, and she ran out of the chamber.” 

Of the romantic adventures of William, sixth Earl, we are 
unhappily forbidden by the sceptical spirit of the : 
the greater part, avouched though they are by many ballads 
of the time. The famous “ Garland ” which bears his name and 
efiigy—in a rough woodcut, wherein he has on his head a 
gaily cocked hat, a staff under his arm. and one hand extended, 
perhaps pointing toa distant ship—gives at great length his 
wanderings and hardships during the “three seven years” for 
which (says the legend) he forsook his native land. He travels 
northward, and— 


ge to credit 


gathers Arctic ice, 

And melts it in the Zone, 
and goes to Irance, Spain, Barbary, and Russia 

Likewise to fair Jerusalem. 

Where our blessed Saviour Christ did dic 

He asked them if it was so 

rhey answered and toll him, Aye 
When Sir William returned to England. the story goes, he had 
no easy task in proving that he was himsclf,and obtaining that 
which was his own. He seems 
even to have been obliged to buy 
out his three nieces, who had 
taken possession of the Isle of 
Man on his supposed death. 
However, when he really did die 
—in 1642—he had apparently 
regained all his property, which 
he left to his eldest son, James, 
the “Great Stanley.’ 

This was, no doubt, a true 
hero; perhaps the most loyal 
servant that King Charles ever 
had, considering what was the 
constant reward of his loyalty 
suspicion, insult,almost disgrace, 
so palpable that the enemy knew 
of it, and, assuming such treat- 
ment to be intolerable, wrote to 
him after the fashion of later 
opponents, “ Come over and help 
us.” To which he answered, 
with fine scorn, that “ when 
they heard he had_ turned 
traitor, he would listen to their 


propositions.” THE BOAT-HOUSE. ‘ tor 
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i A PEEP FROM THE BROAD WALK 


Lord Strange, as was then his title, had been one of the 
many moderate Royalists who took no share in public affairs 
(he even stayed away when Strafford was voted to death) 
until the crisis of 1642, when the King was driven to York. 
Then Lord Strange at this time a man of thirty- 
six—raised troops and joined his Royal master; and, at a 
council of war held immediately on his arrival, strongly 
urged Lancashire as the most convenient and central place for 
the raising of the Royal standard. He promised to furnish 
three thousand foot and five hundred horse himself, making 
no doubt whatever “ that in three days he should be able to 
enlist seven thousand more, to organise a force of ten thousand 
men in Lancashire,” and, in fact, very quickly to bring 
together a considerable army, with which the King would he 
able to march to London before the Parliamentarians were 
ready to oppose him. Warrington was finally chosen as 
n good central point for the northern forces, and Lord 
Strange quickly got together his men—only to find that the 
King’s mind had been poisoned against him, that he was 
deprived of his lieutenancy of Cheshire and North Wales, 
while in Lancashire Lord Rivers was joined in commission 
with him, and that the Royal standard was to be set up at 
Nottingham. 

Lord Strange bore the insult nobly; and when, some 
months later, Charles had to write to him and ask his help, 
he showed no lessened zeal, and, though he could not now 
hope to raise such an army as he had promised before, quickly 
brought together three troops of horse and three regiments of 
foot, and in person led them to the King. He was desired to 
march against Manchester, which had heen seized by the Par- 
liamentary troops: at once invested the town and besieged 
it hotly : and was soon ordered to raise the siege and join the 
King, while the command of his troops was taken from him 
and given to another! Even Stanley's forbearance was tried 
by this treatment * Sire,” he said to Charles, “if I have 
deserved this indignity I have also deserved to be hanged ; if 
not, my honour and quality command me to beg your justice 
against those persons who in this insolent manner have abused 
hoth your Majesty and myself: and if any man living (your 
Majesty excepted) shall dare to fix the least accusation upon 
me that may tend to your disservice, I hope you will give me 
leave to pick the calumny from his lips with the point of 
my sword.” 

Charles made some shuffling apology, and the Earl of Derby 
tired to his house of 


(for he had now succeeded to the title) re 
Lathom and fortified it against the Roundheads. More: he 
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Royal cause thro 
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lament 

Sir 

ndignation 

I cannot b 
es from me, 

d ‘reign 

favours, I abhor 1 
far from r this island to your 


) aie veri 


1 keep it tothe utmost of my power to 


When Charles II. marched on Worcester he summoned Lord 
} nent on the way, 
th 1800 dragoons and a body of militia, 

utte rs defeated the E force, at 

Lord Der ry receive 1 seven shots upon his breastplate, 
five or six slight wounds 
as soon as he had had the 
morning, 


erby to attend him; but, in an 


engayr¢ 
irl’s small 
W 
th 
about the 


gan 
irteen cuts on his beaver, and 
arms and shoulders; but 


irted in disguise, at two in the 


wounds seen to he st 
for Worcester, and got there beforethe battle, through which, 
in spite of and wounds, he attended the King. But 
within a day or two after this final defeat, Lord Derby and 
Lord Lauderdale were captured by a Parliamentary regiment, 
to whom they yielded, and by whom quarter was granted 
them 

In spite of this, the 


fatigue 


Earl was thrown into prison, tried by 
court-martial, and condemned to die. His son, Lord Strange, 
rode post to London to present petitions for his reprieve ; and 
Seacome, the biographer of the Stanleys, tells us that the 
House was.about to vote for a reprieve, when Cromwell, who 
saw how things were going, went out with eight or nine 
others, and so reduced the number of members present to under 
forty. The House was counted out, and it was too late to save 
Lord Derby's life. “ An indelible blot on Cromwell's character 
and memory,” says a chronicler of Knowsley ; and truly, if 
the facts be certain. 

There is nothing in history finer or more touching than 
the story of the “Great Stanley's” death, and his farewell to 
his wife and the children he loved so tenderly. To his “ Dear 
Heart" he wrote : “ When there is no such as I in being, then 
look upon yourself and my poor children; then take comfort, 
and God will bless you.” And he adds, with a noble pride 
and love of this brave woman: “I acknowledge the great 
goodness of God to have given me sucha wife as you: so 
great an honour to my family; so excellent a companion to 
me; 80 pious, so much of all that can be said of good, I must 
confess it impossible to say enough thereof.” 

Within three days of death he wrote to his dear girl and 
boys with simple fondness and piety 

Dear Mall, my Ned, my Billy IT remember well how sad you were to 
part with me when Isle for England; but now, I fear, vou will be 
more sad to know that you can never see me more in this world. But I 

rainst too great nu sorrow; you are all of you of 

do you harm; and my desires and prayers to 

ou may have a happy life ; let it be as holy a life as you can, 

il. . Obey your mother with cheerfulness, for you have 

besides that of mother, she is your example, 

your counsellor, your phisitian, your aH under God ; there was 

never nor ever can be a more deserving person, [am called away, and fear 

this may be the last I shall write. The Lord my God bless you, and guard 

you, &c, So prays your father, that sorrows most at this time to part with 
Maiekey, Neddy, and Billy. Remember DERBY. 

The Ear] had twoother children, the Ladies Katherine and 
Amelia, who were at this time prisoners at Chester, and had 
not seen father or mother for more than eighteen months. 
A week before Lord Derby's death, the poor girls were allowed 
their liberty—for a week or two—on condition that they gave 
security, “themselves in £2000 and two sureties of £1000 
each,” that they would not do anything prejudicial to the 
Commonwealth! They spent nearly the whole of Monday, 
Oct. 13, with their father; and on the morrow, as he was on 
his way to Bolton (where he was beheaded), they saw him and 
parted from him for the last time. “ When near Hoole Heath, 
about half a mile out of Chester, the singular cavaleade paused 
on the desolate and unenclosed moor, and the Earl, alighting 
from his horse, embraced, in the presence of all the people, 
his mourning children, and, kneeling down on the roadside, 
prayed with them, they ‘ weeping most of all that they should 
see his face no more.’ ” 

On the scaffold, after he had spoken at length to the 
weeping people, he asked to see the axe, saying to the heads- 
man, “Friend, I will not harm it, and I am sure it cannot 
harm me,” and kissed it. He gave money—* two pieces, all 
that I have"—to the headsman, and gently forgave him 
when the man churlishly refused to kneel, as was the custom, 
and ask pardon of his victim. Turning to his coffin, he said, 
“Thou art my bridal-chamber. In thee I shall rest without a 
guard and sleep without soldiers.” He bade the executioner 
strike when he should give the signal, but had to repeat it— 
saying, “Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly !"—before the man 
obeyed him, and struck off his head at one blow. 

As Charles I. repaid a noble servant with constant 
suspicion aud insult, and Cromwell assured the death of a 
gallant enemy by a trick, so a third ruler of England, 
Charles I1., brought shame upon the name of King by the 
basest ingratitude to his memory. Both Houses of Parlia- 
ment unanimously passed a Bill to restore to the house of 
Stanley the estates it had lost through loyalty to the Stuarts— 
for the family which throve during the Wars of the Roses 

had come out of the Civil War wellnigh rained—and it was 
only the King who refused his assent to this tardy reparation ! 
Well might the tenth Earl of Derby, when years afterwards— 
in 1708—he repaired his shattered mansion of Knowsley, carve 
on a stone the bitter memorial of this Royal baseness ! 

The eighth, ninth, aid tenth Earls—a son and two grand- 


eft the 


eons of the Great Stanley—were the last of the elder branch of 


th. family who reigned at Knowsley. Neither William, the 
ninth Earl, nor James, the tenth, left a son him ; 
lupon Sir Edward Stanley of Bicker- 
lirect descend: f the first Earl of Derby, through 

unge, and Lord Strange s third 
this eleventh Eari succeeded 


the son has regularly followed 


to succeed 


earldom devolve 


his eldest son, George Lord 
The er 


him in 1776, and since that tim 


son Jan e8 ). 


to the earldom. 


four Earls have all been memorable men, though it 


snecession 


coufessed that the name least likely to be forgotten, for 
iny a year to come, is that of the first of them, who founded 

d christened the great festival of the sportsman’s year—the 
Derby race. He hter, too, this twelfth 
rl, but, despite his a very honourable and generous 
His second wife Miss Elizabeth 

n, the first fine gentlewomen ” of her time, 

best remembered, perhaps, by her Lady Townly in “ The Pro- 
voked Husband rhe portrait at Knowsley shows her to 


‘ 
been a woman of nenular beauty 


was a great cock-fig 
tastes, 


was the famous actress 
player of * 


with 


site features, and veet and sunny smile. She was 

d for the grace of her manner, and, though the satires of 

time often made merry over her low birth, not a word was 
poken against her reputation She left the stage on her 
re, and bade vell to the public, who loved her, “in 

tenrs 

sors, had 


naturalist, 


several of his 
was an 


pred Ce 


Ihe sneceeding Earl, like 
grroat ive for politics ; but he 
; resident for years of the Linnwan and Zoological 
the collector of the finest assemblage of rare 
cdlom It is said that his menagerie and 
at Knowsley cost him more than £1 year; he 
every country; and before his death he 
nt collection the Derby 
n he be pueathe 1 it. 


Socicties, 
birds and 
mn the kin 
S000 a 
had agents in almost 
had formed the macnifice 
Mu im at Liverpool, to which to 

Of the latest statesmen of the line of Stanley 

tle need to speak. One—Edward Henry, fifteenth Earl—is 
still among us; and the fame of his father is yet fresh. 
lhree times Prime Minister of England, a scholar and a poet— 
his translation of the Iliad is one of the closest and clearest 
that we have—he is vet be remembered as the greatest orator 
of his party, if not of his time ; the greatest debater, said many 
of the best judges, that ever lived. It was Bulwer Lytton who 
gave him his famous title 


now mm 


two there is 


The brilliant chief, irregularly great, 

Frank, hanghty, Rupert of debate. 
The present Lord Derby has proved himself exactly his father’s 
opposite as a statesman—as cautious as “ Rupert ” was dashing. 
He held several offices in Conservative Administrations ; was 
Secretary of State for India in 1858-0, and Foreign Secretary 
from 1866 till 1868; but his nature always tended to a mod- 
erate Liberalism, and he at length returned to the old party of 
the Stanleys, and was Colonial Secretary under Mr. Gladstone 
from 1882 till Then came the great division in the 
Liberal Party, and Lord Derhy declared for the Unionists, with 
whom he has since acted. EDWARD Rose, 


rash — the 


ISS5. 


MAGAZINES FOR AUGUST. 

Vinetcenth Century.—In answer to Sir John Pope Hennessy’s 
depreciation of African enterprises, Mr. H. H. Johnston, now 
British Consul at Mozambique. who knows all our settle- 
ments in Africa, west, east, and south, produces an imposing 
array of commercial statistics proving their value to England. 
But he is willing to admit that the Gambia, which is sur- 
rounded by the French dominions, and is inconveniently 
situated, might be advantageously exchanged for the sur- 
render of the ancient French privileges on the shores of 
Newfoundland. The personal character and abilities of Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, the new Prime Minister of the Cape Colony, 
previously known as the successful reorganiser of the Kim- 
berley diamond mining operations, and latterly as the origin- 
ator of the British South Africa Company, are described by 
Mr. Edward Dicey, who made his acquaintance at Capetown 
a few months ago. A Turkish lady named “ Adalet,” who 
writes very fair English, though she oddly calls the Moslem 
woman a * Mussulwoman,” bears testimony, from her own 
experience, to the intolerable condition of wives in the harems 
of Constantinople, but regrets that their self-emancipation, by 
the recent change of ideas and manners, has too often been 
accompanied with unladylike impudence and want of modesty. 
She demands the abolition of polygamy and of domestic slavery, 
in the interest of her own sex. An old New Zealand colonist, 
Mr. R. H. Bakewell, of Auckland, in a supposed dialogu® with 
a British “ globe-trotter,” bluntly asserts that the bulk of 
the population in our Australian colonies is now decidedly 
Republican, and is likely to prefer, on an emergency, complete 
political independence of the United Kingdom, rather than 
share the burthens and dangers of an Imperial war against 
one of the great foreign Powers. Mr. H. G. Hewlett does 
justice toa forgotten merit of our unfortunate King Charles I.— 
his fine taste and liberality as a collector of pictures. Mr. 
IE. N. Buxton gives us an agreeable account of his tour and 
sporting adventures in the interior of Algeria, beyond the 
Atlas Mountains, on the borders of the Sahara Desert. Five 
good literary critics, including Mr. W. H. Lecky, the Rev. Dr, 
Jessopp, and Mr. W. S. Lilly, record their impressions of five 
new books. Dr. C. Theodore Ewart notices the phenomena of 
the suggestion of ideas, producing hallucinations and impulses 
to action, in the hypnotic state, which have been systematic- 
ally tested by the French physicians at Nancy and at the 
Salpetriére hospital in Paris. The improvements needful in 
the construction and arrangements of soldiers’ barracks, for 
which an Act of Parliament has been passed this Session, are 
explained by Lientenant-Colonel McHardy, R.E. Rabbinical 
Hebrew notions of hell, and the differences between “Sheol,” 
“Gehinnom,” “'Tophet,” and other names, indiscriminately 
confounded by most translators of the Bible, are discussed by 
Mr. James Mew, in a learned essay. Mrs. Francis Darwin con- 
tributes a wise, right-thinking, kindly article on the treatment 
and training of female household servants. Primitive notions 
of natural history. with some reference to the Book of Genesis, 
are examined by Mr. G. J. Romanes; and Mr. Robert Giffen 
expounds the American silver currency problem, which just 
now occupies the deliberations of Congress. 

Contemporary Review.—Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, formerly 
Prime Minister of Victoria, continues his narrative of the 
political struggle by which, in 1855, that colony obtained 
Parliamentary self-government, rather a surrender than a boon 
of the British Ministry. Mr. Holman Hunt explains his de- 
sign of the characteristic work of religious art, “ Christ Among 
the Doctors,” executed in mosaic for the chancel of Clifton 
College Chapel. The plan and working of the “ National Home 
Reading Union,” organised by Dr. Paton, of Nottingham, 
approved by the directors of the University Teaching Exten- 
sion system at Oxford two years ago, and formally inaugurated 
last year by the Conference at Blackpool, are described by Mr. J. 
Churton Collins, whose views of the beneficial effectof this insti- 
tution are most encouraging. The Rev. R. E. Bartlett, in a tone of 
grave remonstrance, endeavours to assigu limits to the vagaries 
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of ritual practised by a section of the clergy in the Established 
A refreshing description of the Shetland 
Digby Pigott, 
blows away the oppressive cares of conventional but 
the reader is next called upon, by Mr. J. G. Fitch, to consider 
the progress of women in ,University education. Mr. Car- 
@nichael Thomas replies with effect Mr. Joseph 
Pennell’s rather hasty and dictatorial strictures on the artists 
On prehistoric races of 

Latins. the Etruscans, or 
lor is able to discourse. 


Church of England. 
Islands in the bird-nesting season, by Mr. T. 


socicty: 


some 


employed in illustrated journalism. 
mankind in Italy, before the 
Pelasgian immigrants, Canon Isaac 
The Rev. J. Page Hopps, from an abstract humanitarian point of 
view, discerns some ethical truth in the doctrines of Socialism, 
and even of Communism, and seems to think Nihilism may 
not be wholly fiendish. The organisation of unskilled labour 
is treated of by Dr. Spence Watson, of Newcastle; Professoi 
William Knight defends, against Professor Sidgwick, of Cam- 
bridge, the system of instruction by lectures at the Univer- 
Mr. Frederick Greenwood, in an article entitled 
‘Britain, Fin de Siécle.” predicts national 
and perils before the end of the nineteenth century domestic 


i 
anarchy, and defeat in a great war. Let us hope he is no true 


long 


sities, 


serious troubles 


prophet. 


Fortnightly Revriew.—It has been said that “indignatio 
facit versus” ; but Mr. Swinburne’s rage against Russia makes 
bad verses, and he can make them much better in a milder 
mood, Dr. J. Luys continues his valuable account of the 
latest discoveries in hypnotism, relating his own experimental 
observations at the Charité Hospital of Paris. The stronghold 
of Cretan insurrections. in the mountain region of Sphakia, 
is described by Mr. J. D. Bourchier ; while Dr. E. J. Dillon 
treats of the life and works of Adam Mickiewicz. the great 
modern poet of Poland, who died in 1855, and whose body was 
lately reinterred at Cracow. Mr. Austin Dobson fills six pages 
with a revival of the humorous narrative of Hogarth’s journey 
to Gravesend, Rochester, and Sheerness. “ Ethics and Politics,” 
by Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, is partly a commentary on 
Mr. W. S. Lilly’s recent book called tight and Wrong.” 
Labour disputes in America‘are discussed by Dr. W. H. 8. 
Aubrey; and Mr. J. R. Diggle. late Chairman of the London 
School Board. surveys “the Educational Outlook.” Mr. E. B. 
Lanin’s description of the state of Armenia under Turkish 
sovereignty is by no means designed to recommend the sub- 
stitution of Russian rule, but rather the creation of an inde- 
pendent Principality in the province of Van. ‘The changes in 
modern warfare, examined by Colonel W. Knollys, the political 
prospects of the German Empire, and Miss Clementina Black’s 
report of the strike among female chocolate-makers at the 
East End, may engage the reader's attention. p 

Universal Review.—The high artistic quality of the illus 
trations may be the principal merit of this periodical, but its 
contents are certainly improving, and it presents 
several articles of more than ordinary excellence. Mr. 
Laurence Housman’s tale of “The Green Gaffer,’ with some 
weird drawings by his pencil, has much imaginative power : 
it is that of a strange mystic figure haunting the Bavarian 
forest, appearing to Sholto, a little Scotch boy, and revealing 
its identity with the ancient Nature-God, the Greek Pan, 
telling and showing wondrous things. Professor E. A. l’ree- 
man’s treatise on the Federal Republican Constitution of 
Switzerland, and on the provision of the Referendum, by 
which legislative acts of fundamental importance are occa- 
sionally submitted to the direct approval or rejection of all 
the citizens, voting “ay” or “no,” is an instructive political 
study. The Rev. Dr. I’. G. Lee supplies an historical memoir 
of Abvot Feckenham, the last head of the monastic establish- 
ment of Westminster Abbey in the sixteenth century. A 
theatrical tour in the United States, across to San Francisco. 
with Mr. Edwin Booth and Mr. Lawrence Barrett, is related 
by Mrs. Robins in a spirited style. Archdeacon Farrar con- 
tributes an essay on the religious art of the Lombard painter 
Luini, while Mrs. Crawford surveys the exhibitions of the 
rival Salons in Paris. The influence of music on the moral 
sentiments is discussed by Mr. H. Arthur Smith. Miss Alice 
Royston comments on one of the most characteristic writings 
of Heine. “The Wages of Sin,” a tale by Lucas Malet, is 
continued with increasing narrative interest. 


literary 


National Review.—* Our Rights and Prospects in Africa ” 
are discussed again by Commander V. L. Cameron, R.N., the 
notable African traveller, who gives us a clear and correct 
outline of the geography and ethnology of the different 
regions of that Continent, showing that an ample field has 
been secured for British enterprise. ‘Ihere is an interesting 
description of political and social life in Holland. Mr. F. 
Lezge exposes the greedy peculation and embezzlement of 
public funds by the Commonwealth rulers in Cromwell's time. 
Theatrical management in Shakspeare’s day is an attractive 
subject well handled by Mr. W. Poel. Some notes on Heligo- 
land, by Mr. Arthur Gaye, will be acceptable on the eve of its 
transfer to the German Empire. Mr. C. J. Pickering makes a 
further contribution to studies of Oriental literature by his 
account of the last poets of Bokhara. 


New Review.—We cannot complain of any deficiency of 
information and instructed opinions concerning Africa. Two 
able writers, possessing special knowledge, Mr. H. H. Johnston 
and Mr. R. C. Williams, late British agent in the Transvaal, 
leave us pretty well satisfied with the recent territorial 
arrangement. Mr. Edmund Gosse’s narrative poem of two lovers 
meeting and parting in silence is marred by the inappropriate 
effect of rhymed couplets, and by the obscure statement of the 
story. A prose poem, by Mr. I’rederick Greenwood, in which two 
opposed mystic personifications—that of Religion, standing ona 
rural church tower, and that of industrial Materialism, perched 
on the top ofa factory chimney—mutually accuse and defy each 
other, as rivals for human favour, is rather grotesque. 


Asiatic Quarterly Review.—This learned and instructive 
repertory of Oriental history and antiquities, and of Indian, 
Central Asian, Chinese, and Mohammedan current politics, has 
passed into the hands of a new proprietor, who will make it 
both attractive and useful to various classes of readers. ‘The 
present publication contains good articles on the prospects of 
administrative reform and development of economic resources 
in Persia; on the ancient Shan kingdom of Pong, adjacent 
to Burmah ; on the deplorable condition of Morocco; and on 
the spread of the English language in India, besides other 
topics inviting thoughtful study. 

A great variety of entertaining or edifying articles, with a 
due quantity of tolerably good fiction, will be found in the 
regular monthly miscellanies, led by Blackwood’s, Macmi/lan’s, 
Murray's, and Longman’s Magazines ; the Cornhill, the English 
Illustrated, the Gentleman’s, Tt mple Bar, Woman's World, and 
the American illustrated magazines, Harper's, Scribner's, and 
the Century, are commendable, as usual; and many others, 
which we have often enumerated, keep thcir hold on populer 
fuvour. > 
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STREET SCENE IN VALPARAISO. 


SKETCHES IN CHILE, BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. MELTON PRIOR. 
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1. A Malagasy Beggar. 3. A Native “Tom Thumb.” 5. A Sakalava Warrior. 


2. Travelling in Madagascar. 4. Review of Military Cadets, Antananarivo. 6. Convict Prisoners, 


SKETCHES IN MADAGASCAR. 
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SKETCHES IN CHILE. CHESS. SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
Spanish American Republics, both in I RRESPONDENTS. METEORS AND METEORITES. 
is the date which astronomers fix as that whereon 
t display of meteor-showers is accustomed to take 
is another display of these celestial visitants 
ple event in the history of our globe, but 
ion d 10t take place until Nov. 11. The 
‘ “falling stars” is one 
; in ! y any ordinary mind 
mut feelings of d curiosity being aroused. For one 
, it is pretty certain that a proper study of meteors and 
i a by no means inappropriate 
a . It is not only that a 
of the early stages of things in 
vorlds, but its history also teaches us 
uths about the unity and composition of 
l limited field of space our telescopes 
f a flashing meteor shooting 
in inquiry “ Whence has it 
Fs momy replies that it is 
ES IN MADAGASCAR. part and parcel of the solar system; an erratic 
: ; ky . eM { were, of the starry . But meteors are not 
land, as Madagascar has metimes 4 ys Mae bili ue, Fe & Grooxs, FW : rare thir in the history of \y :. On the contrary, they 
: g : og, VK Mrs | ‘ \ wal it re dail: rs in that radius of sense and vision which is 
- before the watchful eye of science. ‘The flashing visitant 
is a member of a host which is whirling about in space, hurry- 
ing onwards towards extinction, but sometimes, as we shall see, 
leaving very solid and enduring traces of their existence in the 
shape of “ meteorites 
Astronomers are given to tell us that through the atmo- 
sphere meteors daily flash in great numbers. What are we 
think, for « xample, of the statement that the mean numbe1 
meteors which pass through the earth’s atmosphere daily, 
including those which would be visible to the eye on a dark, 
clear night, amounts to about seven andahalf millions? Then, 
if to these we add the meteors which a large telescope would 
render visible to us, we attain the enormous number 
tot “os ” oo ae ; £00,000,000 as the amount w hich one day brings forth. 
“© : . ad aru 4 far, then, from g acc ted as extraordinary and rare 
: Pers ; facts in the history of olar system, meteors are to 
irks, we may point to th . = Z i g regarded as very ordinary members of the astronomit 





are true to the life. rhe = v as ‘ family. Their biography is interesting and curious. Ow 
men of { t-skinned . atmosphere, as everyone knows, is a personal belonging of the 

sab ns Metal Maes ous, and earth. Itisa shell or rind of air enveloping our globe, and 

oast region and large sections of the - ' ree Ty. thinning off into the ether which pervades space. Now, when a 
arated Irom one an ther by forests, meteor enters this air-shell of ours, we ourselves are. first of 
ve plains, rivers, and other natural all, careering along at a pace equalling some thousand 
etty international Vibha y miles an hour; while the meteors may be taken to 

cane SRS PeVOL VEIEEED wats be moving at the same rate. Coming, however, within reach 
unless fully armed, as here of the earth’s influence, or attraction, their pace increases to 


this increased speed is 


the shoulder, one ee , b 1200 miles per minute. The effect of 

and li: but , obvious. The friction of the atmosphere engenders heat, and 
de legree. The heat, as on: 
around the rrist. The charms are d “s , ; * mode of motion,” develops light (which, of course, is only 


are supposes ender the wenre Ui Z Ys . . n ‘ 
ae 1py A render the wear , another mode of motion), and this procedure results in the 


- she . 
htt cl rms aroun 4 } 7 
und chart toi that ata rapid rate and of extreme 


S kalavas % me sO  Superseiciour g death of the meteor ; for, as it rushes through space. it is thus 
ne another with great spi If Hova Yy converted into vapour. It leaves in its wake a luminous train, 
be believed, they are so full of mis Z 7 / Vile and long before it reaches the earth it has burnt itself out. 
not wash both sides of their face at _ Yyy ; The comet not of a season, but of asecond, it flashes out only to 
should take them unawares. First on¢ aan G tH}, vanish away. “ Like » snowflake on the river,a moment scen, 
l, and then the other, a method that Uy lbs then gone for ev .” such is the fate of the vast majority of the 
observation by the eye left free. Of , falling stars that threaten to bombard this fine oldworld of ours. 

id in derision, and must be taken cum j . . ae 
they ase completely victimiae’d by Uy g It seems clear that our meteors begin to flame out when 
fetishes is quite notorious ‘ Yj Uy, i Y g they are some seventy-four miles or so above us. When they 
have diminished the distance to fifty-four miles, the most of 


lads going through their spear and shield : ale 
. Town WHITE. them have vanished; and the length of their swoop when 











inco-Malagasy war of 1883 to 1885. : : ‘ 
they are visible to us has been given as forty-two miles. 
led, and make a good show on the parade bi our world should be favoured = August and November 
ig the struggle against France the policy CHESS IN SCOTLAND. pibeipge eer igen — of meteors, is explained on the ground that 
nment was to enlist the sympathies of the yed between DELTA and the Rev. A. GoRDON We pass ab hese sensens Cironge wees seems to be tings or 
A he teens thal ohn an Ganitiens Gocone. (Bish mbit.) collections of these erratic bodies, which, like ourselves, career 
successful; but about a thou and of the WHI BLACK (Delta). WHITE (Mr. G.) \ l round the sun itself, We travel at the times just named 
. also trained to use the spear, and the military : A G. K Kt to _ s takes we — tags aes and as * Corea a we get bom- 
ent survives to the present day. The uniform of these Ee oq Bist ot ; x a e P aetna on =e ious adult is pelted with snow- 
soldiers is partly borrowed from the coast tribes, partly 5 > to it to B 3rd ee ee ae _— range of a school playground 
: dress of the Hovas, the pointed straw cap being character- 31 Bs takes Kt in high spiri s. There are two stars which astronomers fix as 
ne ferenes. the knigkestechers of the lather, Pt t 31 ikes P 21.Kt to Q 5th Q to Kt 3r the radiant points ¢ f the meteors. rhus, the star Gamma, in 
ng in Madagascar is primitive. In the neighbour- Fe see ecessity for this. B the constellation Perseus, is the site of the August bombard- 
Antananarivo, the capital, horses are used by a few, a ae at to Qi ard, ‘wit rs aga 4 lies 4 on and the radiant point for the November shower is the 

even there the palanquin, “ filanjana,” is the ordinary tb. a cal anh Dente. 20 hyd g = ‘Soot R atl — = the Lion. ‘ies tind 4 ‘ : , 
mode of conveyance. For longer distances, as from the coast - OQ to R 3r 23.QRtoK Bsq P to K Bath sad t 1appens occasiona ly that a meteor has not quite burnt 
to the interior, either one must travel on foot, or the “ filan- , . 24. P takes P  tabee D itself out by the time it reaches the earth. In that event, it 
, D5 leaves us with certain very plain records of its existence in 


iabr 2 @ ' "re are > . » The Pawn ¢ ‘ t Kt to B 3rd 
jina”™ must be employed. Eight bearers are the full comple- The Pawn sl : “ . PA “ 
pro} I Kt to Q 5th the shape of “ meteorites,’ whereof a goodly collection may 


lay, and mate in two moves, 


vith rifles, and some of their crack regiments 


ment, four carrying at one time, while the other four run or 7 P _ Poe J Les § 
’ - ’ to Kt 5th 2 , 1 > , ™ \ 2 

, 1 ; . . >To c ( Ss se Ye) > 28e 3 

; ag » s hi > oO er) sonsiderable s1ze. a 


the poles, slip them on to their own shoulders, when a few 0. Kt to Q 5th K to Q sq a a re hink of f I ] 1 li 
minutes have passe d, keeping on the trot the whole time. 1 P to Q 3rd Q to Kt i 1 ‘ $to K 5th (ch) are we to think o masses 0 stony hart ness aescending upon 
2. Kt Q to B 3rd Q takes P (ch) our earth, and weighing from twenty-four pounds to six or 


1 
l 
] 
They are a good-tempered set of fellows, will do their t te ait | 29. K to Kt we ces K ~¢ . ’ s 
: I i ‘ Kt to K 2nd 29. K to Kt sq K takes Kt even fifteen hundredweights? The ancient records are full 
l 


ust 


twenty-four or thirty miles a day, in two stages, with 1. Kt to R 5th Q to Kt 3rd 30. R to B7th (ch) K to Kt sq 4 " : pa ; 
ease, and can maintain their pace for a week or ten days at a . of accounts of these meteorites. They have played their own 
stretch. For extra pay, they will push on, over steep hills part in the superstitions of the world—witness the Kaaba, o1 
through rivers, and along rough pathways, a distance of even CHESS IN HERTFORDSHIRE. Sacred Stone, at Mecca, which isa meteoric fragment. Any 
fifty miles in a day. A lady’s palanquin is a long, shallow Game played at Ware between Mr. X and Mr, F, N. BRAUND. manual of astronomy will teach us the curious history of 
basket ; but a gentleman’s consists of two light wooden poles (Bishops Gambit.) meteoric stones. Thus, one big shower of them fell at L’Aigle, 
fixed together by iron bars, and provided with a leather seat WHITE (Mr. X.) BLACK (Mr. B.) | Wurre (Mr. X.) BLACK (Mr.B.) in the Department of Orne, in France, in 1803. “A fire ball” 
ty : - hogs ie & . —"* ] to K 4th P to K 4th 16. B takes P (ch) sas seen j » ~VveNS. 4 nN snece , S ‘er ‘ . 
a padded iron frame for the back to rest against, and with a : to K B 4th iedete eo hs | ; wa seen in the heavens, and then succes ded theshower. The 
piece of wood hanging from the poles as a foot-rest. Most 3 Bto Bath P to Q 4th * . number of stones which fell on that occasion was estimated 
foreign residents become exceedingly fond of this mode of kes P Q to R 5th (ch) takes B (ch); 1 es B, BI at between 2000 and 3000, and the biggest of them weighed 
ieneattinn “" 5. K to 7 3 to ; Kt . id eh adie cok “" twenty-four pounds. When they fell they burnt the fingers 
re Mee P z ’ — to Q 4th 3 to Kt 2n srsone whi Ara - 4 a an o aes . ee 
Our space will not allow detailed description of the remaining "B to Q and 6. : of persons w h ) were incautiou enough to touch them. At Wold 
. R take 3rd Cottage, in Yorkshire, in December 1795, folk were startled 


Sketches, Beggars like the one depicted are very common. novelty which does not seem con ' KttoKtsth(ch) to see a 56-lb. stone fall in their midst. This happened at 


Patiently they wait fora handful of rice, a small piece of beef, enasor ’ x . K to K 2nd QR to Q Bsq 3 1 : , Wl i 7 
a pinch of salt, or any such gift from the passer-by. Most of all : Kt to K 2nd a. 2 hy Bsq K takes R adh denice 7 cs oa —* 1 shib Abed the stone was still 
: , ” ous > cannot be capture 21. Rtakes R QBs yarm. ré H ‘rwards e l Y 4 

do they appreciate a little money. Formerly, the “ gadra-lava, ; age P cann os é‘ 21 , _ } to 2B 1 : warm t was afterwarc exhibited in London. 

y api : poe, . J, tn ; 3. B to B 4th Q Kt to B 3rd R takes 4 to B 7th (ch) 
or convicts, were treated with great barbarity. They were loaded to K sq 3. K to Q sq 
with chains—hence their name, which means “long chains.” Y ly cor mising inder which 
It was no rare sight for a criminal to have from twenty to ee ng the 
thirty pounds’ weight ofiron upon him. But Christian civili- 


», Kt to K 2nd B to R 3rd ' 31, P to B 3rd, and Black resigns. 


We can chemically analyse these meteorites, of course, and 
the result is interesting in the highest degree. There are, 
first of all, pure meteoric stones to be recognised ; then come 
@ Pee pe na peg _ aes of meteoric iron ; and, finally, we 
sation is modifying all such things. and the convict of to-day takes Q I Pto K6th, & find a third class, which includes stones that are partly com- 
has an easy time of it compared with his predecessors a doze n dears .. tah 3 ct to K 6th (ch) posed of iron and partly of stony mat rials. Closer in ve sti- 
years ago. One of the figures represents a diminutive native, * Kt noth Ay . gd dy i. a0 3 Om (oh) gation teaches that aw hole series of metals and non-m«¢ tallic 
who might pass for the Malagasy “Tom Thumb.” In his .Rto Bsq Kt to K 6th (ch) | 26. R takes Kt (ch) elements exists in meteorites. Iron, nickel, copper, tin, with 
hands is a native guitar, made of a frame fastened to a dried .K to B 2nd B takes P And White resigns. ogygen, carbon, sulphur, and many other elements, reveal 
gourd, with strings attached. From this instrument a few ; ; themselves under the analytic art of the chemist. So far, 
more or less musical notes are obtained, which, though weari- phone a age me oe - a = agg by = woo peer oa pose exceptions, meteorites might be described as 
some enough to a trained ear, are greatly relished by the avates the fact of h , j wren . a en decidedly “earthy” in their composition, even if, primari y; 

peopl 2 rh ' ogramme of U ' se mal Chess Congress t =e they are not of the earth itsé Lf. This is the gist of M sqnare r? 

Our Illustrations are from photographs taken by Mr. } ~~ s now Jssned | be two contests, the masters’ tournament that there cists a striking identity of composition between 
Abraham Kingdon; and the Rev. George Cousins, of the say jb r, the Arte te he oll te are open to the world In the other wor lds and our own globe. Astronome rs tell us that this 
London Missionary Society, has furnished explanatory notes. other can beengaged in by anybody. we caimenedi on arir all 7 eae similarity in composition is not without deep meaning. ‘Th 

ire expected to take part in the play, and the meeting promises to be the oo ype Pacts rom noe of ide ntity in eg sted 
= = aie P most important in this country since 1883. The rules are sensibly clear. an Simliarity Of origin. ‘or that ig er, he sun's light an 

It is stated that Mr. Rolls of The Hendre, has promised , properly provid that the duration shall oo extend ~— J caeeen heat “om lncesly the veel of Sieeiear eebhinen aa ro Ble 
the restoration of St. Saviour’s Church, South- = be B.. yo en 7 an oe ov wy Pomag games to meet every schoolboy knows that hydrogen is one of the most common of 
be Gent hall Of the mate between Miaskterne ané tes wes eniudet: terrestrial elements. Even the flashing meteors resemble our 
Prince of Wales. i ; at protien last weak, "rhe phones end “ og gk oa , aN 1 world in composition ; and if the falling stars of Aug. 10 

The last Speech Day to be held at Christ's Hospital under the score being Blackburne 3, Lee 1, drawn 5” The Divan will be the scens come to us with any message at all, it is that of a unity 
the old régime took place on July 30, and attracted a large seas uote Gounalé th ay ag wy, Sg scoring, the contest may and bond betwixt all the members of the solar system in 
gathering of visitors to the Great Hall of the ancient institu- leis idl dlliaan eaiedl Calas Aaa san depmael wade Qattematied patron.  Teepect of a common origin. This generalisation shows that 
tion in Newgate-street. The Lord Mayor, who attended in age in the West Central district of London. Gentlemen desiring to join at the manner of life-development here has been anticipated wons 
state, presided. requested to address—91, Guilford-street, W.C. ; ago by the birth of worlds at large. ANDREW WILSON. 





£5000 towards 5 
wark, the memorial-stone of which was recently laid by the 
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PHILLIPS’S COALPORT CHINA. VAN HOUTEN? 


FOR 
For Broth 
EARLY - 
replace 


MORNING 
the Milk Jug 


] g | 
TEA with Cocoa 


: pie, STIMULATES AND NOURISHES 










and use | 
as seats the Basin for | Without leaving any 
Extra. Salt. . . 
a on cum /njurious Effect on the Nervous System. 
White China, White and Gold, Rich White and Gold, 


11/6 16/6 IT IS A PERFECT BEVERAGE. 


HER MAJESTY’S POTTERS AND GLASS MANUFACTURERS, 
"yoko 175, 177, 179, OXFORD ST., We ce22%iae CHEAP, CHEERING, AND SUSTAINING. 


3544. 


WHAT EVERY TRAVELLING TRUNK AND HOUSEHOLD IN THE WORLD OUGHT To CONTAIN. 


& BOTTLE OF ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


[It is the BEST PREVENTIVE of, and CURE for, | short time. The Fruit Salt seems to be just the medicine we have required for a long time— 
BILIOUSNESS, Sick Headache, Skin Eruptions, Pimple son the something thoroughly efficacious, which acts quickly, and is pleasant to the taste.—I am, 

Face, Giddiness, Fevers, Blood Poisons, Feverishness or feverish | faithfully yours, A British Cuariarn.”’ 

Colds, Mental Depression, Want of Appetite, Constipation, Vomiting, ENO'S FRUIT SALT.—“ After suffering for nearly two years and a half from severe 

ewe a —_ po Ne p ncn: siping Mhenie F  Bncagen, © som headache and disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything, and spending much 

( “" “" ’ > who . it ad sede t "2 “BB fie mg! ed a | money without finding any benefit, I was recommended by a friend to try your Fruit Salt, and 

Jut, or anyone whose duties require hem to undergo Mental or before I had finished one bottle I found it doing mea great deal of good ; and now I am restored 








Unnatural Excitement sae! Strain Jy keeps the Blood pure, and pre- | to my usual health; and others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for 
vents disastrous diseases by natural means. years.—Yours most truly, Ronert Humenreys, Post Office, Barrasford.” 
IF its GREAT VALUE in KEEPING THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. —‘“ A new invention is brought before the public, and 


. commands success. <A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the 
THE BODY in HEALTH were UNIVERSALLY KNOWN unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so 
exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original 


N° FAMILY WOULD be WITHOUT IT. channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.’’- ADAMS. 








USSIA and ENO’S’ FRUIT SALT.—An English Chaplain writes: ‘Would you CAUTION. —Legal Rights are protected in every civilised country Read th following: 
kindly inform me whether you have an agent in Russia for the sale of your Fruit Salt? ‘In the Supreme Court of Sydney (N.S.W.) an appeal from a decree of Sir W. Manning 


If not. would it be possible to send two or three bottles through the post? We have used perpetu ally restraining the defendant (Hogg) from selling a fraudulent imitation of Eno's 
your Fruit Salt now for some time, and think so highly of it that my wife says she would not Fruit Salt, and giving heavy damages to the plaintiff, has, after a most exhaustive trial of two 


be without it for a great deal. For children’s ailments I know of nothing to equalit. It acts days’ duration, been unanimously dismissed, with costs.’’-—Sydney Morning Herald, Nov. 26. 
like acharm. Our little ones have had no other medicine for some time: no matter what the Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ‘*ENO’S FRUIT SALT." 
ailment may be, cold, headache, or stomach-ache, the Fruit Salt seems to cure in amarvellously | Without it, you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E, BY J. C. ENO'S PATENT. 


BENSON'S BOND ST. NOVELTIES, 25, OLD BOND ST., W. Liisi 




















Bracelet. Finest Brilliants. Also forms Brooch. 


BRACELET WATCHES. 


A Magnificent Selection, } from £10 to £100, 











Brilliants, 
£25. 
Special 
Value. 





Gold Keyless Watch Chain Bracelet, £12, 
Worms Trooch With Circle of Diamonds, £25, 







Moonstones and 


Diamonds, £12, 





Fine Brilliants and Pearls, £85. 








£25. Special Value, £10. 
£8 8s, Diamond do., £21, | Moonstone Heart and Brilliants, £21, BRILLIANT CRESCENTS AND STARS, from £15 to £200. 


Moonstone Faces. Gold Wings 





| Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. | 


















Guaranteed for Strength, Accuracy, Durability, and Value. 


BENSON’S LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH, 


Gold Cases. 


fiteer Casehs BENSON'S Silver Cases. N’S WAT C st E S camer a BENSON’S Goa Cases. 
“BANK.” EB N S 0 ) wa)“ FIELD.” ; 
f | , 


Is fitted with a j]-Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, Jewelled 

throughout, and Strong KEYLESS Action. 
The Cases are of 18-Carat Gold, Strong, and Well 
Made, either Hunting, Half- Hunting, or Crystal 
Glass, Richly Engraved all over, or Plain Polished, 
with Monogram Engraved Free. 


Price £10. Or in Silver — £5. 


THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN SOLD, and pr 
chas aily testify tothe EXCELI TENT TIME. 
KEEPING PERFOR MANCES OF THESE 
WATCHES, 
Lady’s Gold Albert Chains to Match, 
from £1 15s. 


Silver Cases. 


















{1l the Watches shown here sent Free and 
Saf’. atour risk, toa lparts of the World, 
on receipt of Draft, Cash, or Post Office 
Order, payable at General Post Office 














For fu ieee Fares lars sec Benson's ILLs 

TRATED _ ntaining nearly 200 pages of 

Illustratic of Watches ft m £2 28, to £50 

i ‘ % Cvoeks es cael ena Comaien ex 

published. Free on Application t ENGLISH LEVER HALF-CHRONOMETER, 

THE STEAM 
SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER WATCH, _W. BEN SON, . 8 “¢? SATE-HILL, tg to; gh eae 
SSE ARE TL. inices, tn tneene, tearioas aiken, 62 & 4 UD 3 C.; ) rai te Ha NDR sat Cai mie rarer yy ier 
Paice. Glass Cases, £5. UNEQUALLED AT THE and at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. ; - & 25, OLD BOND- STREET, Ww. received. it Gest ng | eit aoe ing, or Crystal Glass Cases, 
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SOME WORDS ABOUT 


but not always a w 


PROSE. 
f ise one, rarely 


Hazlitt, a brilliant critic 
made a greater blunder than when he said that “the prose 


never the better and generally the worse fron 


licted 


harming 
yet, wrote letters that for 
ty of expression, have never been 
n admirable letter-writer 
but what he « 


summate mast 

surprising that this should be 
making gives facility 
var for harm my, and f 

good sense) in t 


in tl 


astidious 
he choic 


prose is often a very 


used in a 
poetical 
the reader wishes fora spec 
“ Meditations among the 


»we. although ina lesser deg 


is called 
men of it let 
‘Tombs but ) 
rree than poetry, the capabilities 
of the language 
Harmony and rhythmical progression give dignity to prose 
well as to poetry; but it is curious that musical com- 

who have so fine an ear for sound, have never used 
that ear to advantage in literary composition It 
strange to how rarely great orators have written 
what is worthy the reading. Chatham and Pitt, Whitefield 
and Wilberforce, Fox and O'Connell have left nothing behind 
them which lives as literature; and if Burke is a great 
author, possibly the greatest of his century, it is because the 
speeches we read with delight and profit were too profound 
in political wisdom to affect the members of the House of 
Commons. Goldsmith, in his witty poem “ Retaliation,” bas 
hit off to a nicety the defects of an orator who— 

Too deep for his hearer : 

And thought of convincing while they thought of dining. 


is also 


observe 


till went on refir 


The oratory of the pulpit is generally ineffective also when 
preserved in print. One of the most eloquent and per- 
suasive preachers of modern days was Sortain, of Brighton, 
whom Macaulay greatly admired : but his printed sermons are 
and his literary productions—for he wrote books, 
a novel—are now dead as a door- 


second-rate, 
and even tried his hand at 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 


THE 


van extraordinary effect in that hour of peril. It is, 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


On the other hand. F. D. Robertson, of Trinity Chapel, 
n, Sortain s contemporary, powerful though he was in 


nail. 

Bright 
the pulpit, has had, I believe, a far wider influence, which is 
mainly due to the three or four volumes of his printed sermons, 
weighty with thought and with the suggestiveness 
ntellect Dr. Chalmers 
his works to 


which are 
as acute as it was comprehensive 
O are not thirty volumes of 
the bookstalls for as many shillings ’?—bu 
and larger heart found freer utterance in 
pulpit and in practical life than in the field of literature 
same remark holds good with regard to his friend and 

Edward Irving. If there is an exception to this rule 
sure he is an exception—it is the once-famous 
ter Robert Hall. His oratory was of the most 
ivated order. He was a man of learning, of large views 
and of fine and was wholly free from rhetorical artifices. 
The most distinguished men of the day listened to him with 
and some of his most finished discourses may still 
be read, and ought to be read. When Napoleon Buonaparte 
projected the invasion of England in 1803, Hall preached a 
sermon which contains in its last ten pages a piece of oratory 
that will reader even now,and must have produced 
indeed, a 
masterpiece, and may vie with the finest specimens of oratory 
n in literature But Hall, with all his power of pen, as 
said to have a distinguished place in 
:nk with the classics which are read, 
unreadable 


re intellect 


taste 


admiration ; 


thrill the 


KNOW 
vel is speech, 
ture. He does not: 
must be added that he wrote much that is 
narrow limits of his own community. 
a common complaint that, owing to the newspaper 
which in England appear at the rate of 
day—the language is deteriorating. Certainly 

ll find shock them in certain tales and 

journals, and even writers who have earned a reputation are 
often too hasty to be with all their faults of 
’ the authors and journalists of our time, who write for 
ead and not for fame, are greatly more accurate in the use 
words, and more careful in the construction of sentences, 
brethren of the last century. At that time, not 
iss were singularly indifferent to 


cannot be 


nd the 
vels 
much to 


accurate: but, 


t 
ety le 


than their 
oniy iuthors of a low cl: 
charm or correctness of sty le. but writers of the highest merit 
treated the of Shakspeare with irreverence. Sir 
Richard Steele, for example, the “sprightly father of the 
English essay,” was sometimes as careless of style as the 
poorest Grub-street hack. If there be a journalist living 
who could write such a slovenly sentence as the following, 
“ Spinster,” Iam sure there is no journal 
that would print it: “No one will make and provide at 
home what will hinder a family from doing what would 
purchase a great deal more than what would buy the same 
thing from abroad; and, on the contrary, no one will go 
abroad for what they can have for less cost and labour at 
home.” 

If the rank and file of modern journalists and authors are 
far superior to the same class in the last century, our literary 
leaders, in their use of prose, show, generally, more flexibility 
and harmony, more strength and simplicity, than the men of 
letters who held the same high position in the century which 
may be roughly said to open with Addison and to end with 
Cowper. The English language has its perils. It may be 
corrupted by Americanisms and enfeebled by slang; but the 
best literature of the time is sufficiently strong to preserve its 
purity, and there is no cause for despondency in an age that 
has among its living authors men like Kinglake and Froude, 
like Ruskin and Newman, 
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Patent Club Bottle Holder, 


The simplest ever invented, 


Best Electro-Silver, 21 4s, 


MAPPIN and WEBB'S New Lemon Squash Frame, best Electro, 

with Lemon Squeezer, Sugar Basin, Two Tumblers, and spaces for 

Two Soda Bottles and Four Lemons. Complete, with Spoon and 
Saw, £6 6s. 


New Fluted “Cherry Ripe” 
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Richly Cut Glass Champagne Jug, with chased 
Electro Silver Mount and Cover, 
1} pints, £3 15s.; 2 pints, £4 7s. 6d.3 3 pints, 
£5 5s.3 4 pints, £6 6s. 


Dish, 
Gilt inside, 21 15s. 
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MUSIC. 

The full details already given of Mr. Augustus Harris's past 
season of the Royal Italian Opera leave little now to be said. 
The final performance on July 23—an extra night—consisted 
(as we previously announced) of Bizet’s “Carmen” (in 
French), with an exceptionally strong cast. Those admirable 
artists M. J. de Reszké and M. Lassalle appeared, respectively, 
as Don José and Escamillo, each for the first time, and each 
gave such an admirable performance of the character 
assfyned to him that its will be eagerly 
looked for on future occasions. The part of Michaela, 
for which Madame Melba had been announced, was, 
in consequence of her indisposition, suddenly transferred 
to Mdlle. Pinkert, who acquitted herself very successfully ; 
the Carmen of Mdlle. De Lussan having been as excellent as 
on previous occasions. ‘The rendering of the opera was an 
exceptionally fine one. Signor Mancinelli, Signor Bevignani, 
and Mr. Randegger officiated alternately as conductors. 
few days before the close of the season the artists of 
Royal Italian Opera presented Mr. Augustus Harris with a 
initials in diamonds—on 


repetition 


handsome gold watch—bearing his 
his recent election as Sheriff of London. 

The close of the season of the Royal Italian Opera, and the 
previous subsidence of important serial concerts, leave a blank 
which, however, is speedily filled up by the 
of Covent-Garden Theatre to the 
Promenade Concerts which Mr. W. Freeman Thomas has so 
successfully provided during several past seasons. ‘The new 
series of these concerts begins on Saturday evening, Aug. %. 
These nightly performances will provide ample entertainment, 
both of a classical and a popular nature, for the large number 
of Londoners who do not join in the exodus that usually follows 
the close of what is known as “the and for the 
enjoyment of the provincial visitors who take their holiday 
here when so many inhabitants of the capital are leaving it. 
Of the opening promenade concert, and of the general arrange- 


in London musie, 
customary appropriation 


SE ason,” 


ments, we must speak hereafter. 

Following after the institution of the London 
Promenade Concerts, the provincial festivals will begin, the 
earliest being that of the three cathedral choirs, held, this 
year, at Worcester; beginning on Sept. 7 with an inangural 
service in the cathedral, and terminating on Friday, Sept. 12. 

Miscellaneous concerts and recitals have now, it 
hoped, ceased, or nearly so. One of the latest announced was 
the morning concert of Madame Isidora Martinez. 


soon 


is to be 


The guarantee fund for the British Association meeting at 
Leeds, in September, has reached the sum of £6500, which is 
£1500 above the intended amount. Five hundred members 
of the Association have signified their intention to be present 
at the meeting. 

A handsome new building has taken the place of the little 
old French Hospital in Leicester-place. The new hospital 
occupies a fine site in Shaftesbury-avenne, and has _ bed 
accommodation for sixty patients. It is served by the “Ser- 
vants of the Sacred Heart,” whose chief establishment in 
London is at Homerton. 
weather favoured the opening of the Leicester 
and Mid-England Agricultural Show at Leicester, and there 
was a large and distinguished attendance. The exhibition, 
especially as regards hunters and Shire horses, proved by far 
the best ever held. Shorthorn cattle were a good display, the 
young stock being much above the average. 
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MAPPIN and WEBB'S celebrated Services of Plate and Cutlery in Stock, in all sizes, 


Electro-Silver 
Mustard-Pot, 21 2s. 
Sterling Silver, 22 10s. 
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Oak Salad Bowl, with Electro-Silver Mounts, 22 2s. 


Engraved Cut-Glass Claret 


Jug, Sterling Silver Mounts, 
24 be. Servers to match, 18s. 


REPEAL OF SILVER DUTY. 


MAPPIN and WEBB are 
now prepared to make an 
equivalent reduction on all 
goods in stock at their 
~ London and Sheffteld 


Warehouses. and Muffincer. 


Two Sterling Silver Salt-Cellars, Spoons, 
In Morocco Case, £1 17s. 64. 


18, POULTRY, E.C., & 158, OXFORD ST.,W., LONDON. 


Manufactory: ROYAL PLATE AND CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


fitted in strong Oak Chests. 


Electro-Silver Strawberry Dish, richly hand- 
chased, and part gilt, 21 15s. Spoon to match, 10s. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Ang. 23, 1883), with a codicil (dated June 8, 
1887), of Mr. Thomas Andrew Walker, late of 15, Great George- 
street, Westminster, railway contractor, who died on Nov. 25 
last, at Mount Ballan, near Chepstow, Monmouthshire, has 
recently been proved by Thomas James Reeves, Louis Philip 
Nott, and Charles Hay Walker, the executors, the valne of the 
amounting to upwards of £982.000. The testator 
gives £500 to his executor. Mr. Reeves, and £2000 and the 
lease of the h ig at the date of his 
will, with the fixtures, garden plants and implements, jewellery, 
furniture, plate, pictures, and effects, to his wife. The residue 
of his real and personal estate he leaves, upon trust, to pay the 
income of one moiety to his wife, for life. and, subject thereto, 
for his four danghters, Mary Elizabeth, Fanny, Ann Ellen,and 
Alice Mand, in equal shares. The shares of the daughters are 
to be held, upon proper trusts, to pay the income to them for 
their respective lives, with power to appoint a part of the 
income at their deaths to their husbands, and then for their 
children or remoter issue, as they shall respectively appoint. 

The will (dated Jan. 10, 1890) of Mr. Joshua Milne Heap, 
late of Liverpool, and of Outwood, Birkenhead, who died on 
May 19, was proved on July 4 by Richard Rankin Heap, the 
brother, Joseph Heap, the son. and William Arthur Weight- 
man, the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to over £332,000. The testator gives his shares in the Rangoon 
Land Company, his share and interest in the goodwill and 
property, real and personal, of Messrs. J. Heap and Sons, mer- 
chants, sugar-refiners, and rice-millers, his share in certain 
freehold mills, &c., at Rangoon, his share in any property held 
jointly or in common with his brother, Mr. R. R. Heap, and 
his residence Outwood, with the furniture, plate, pictures 
jewellery, wines, effects, horses and carriages, to his son, 
Joseph ; stocks, funds, securities, and investments to produce 
£4500 per annum equally to his daughters, the children of any 
deceased daughter to take their mother's share; and two or 
three other legacies. The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves to his said son; to his daughters, Annie 
Frances, Gertrude, Emily Constance, Beatrice, Lilian, Margaret 
Tweedale, and Ethel Maude, and to the children of any 
deceased child, who are to take the share their parent would 
have taken if living. 

The will (dated March 7, 1887), with a codicil (dated 
Dec. 7, 1889), of Mrs. Elizabeth Atcherley Symes, late of 
Gorphwysfa, Bangor, who died on June 7, was proved on 
July 24 by the Rev. Owen Evans, William Pughe, and Aaron 
Hilary Symes, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £155,000, The testatrix bequeaths £10,000 
to her stepson, Mr. A. H. Symes, and £2000 each to his two 
daughters, Leslie Katherine and Elizabeth Atcherley ; £3000 
to Frances Parris; £5000 to her companion, Alice Eliza 
Parris, besides other gifts to the last named and to her step- 
son ; and many other legacies to nieces, nephew, godchildren, 
servants, and others. She also bequeaths her engravings and 
prints, not otherwise labelled, to be placed in the Arabella 
Holt Ward of the Chelsea Hospital for Women, Fulham-road ; 
£20 for the benefit of the poor of the parish of St. Michael, 
Gloucester, and a like sum for the benefit of the poor of 
the parish of St. Matthew, Twigworth ; £1000 to the Royal 
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National Life-Boat Institution ; £5000 to the Charity for the 
Relief of the Widows and Orphans of Clergymen of the Diocese 
of Bangor ; £5000 to the charity established in connection with 
the distributions annually made by the stewards of the three 
choirs of Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford, for the relief 
of the widows and orphans of clergymen of the diocese of 
Gloucester and Bristol; £2100 to the Royal Grammar School, 
Shrewsbury, to found two scholarships of equal value, to be 
called the Atcherley Scholarships, one for natives of Shrop- 
shire, and the other for natives of North Wales, for boys under 
fifteen, and preferably for those intending to take holy 
orders ; such sum to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners as will 
make up the income of Dean Edwards's Memorial Church, 
Glanadda, Bangor, to £300 perannum ,; and the residue of her 
pure personalty eqnally between the Gloucester Infirmary, the 
Carnarvon and Anglesey Infirmary, the Children’s Hospital at 
Kingsholm, Gloucestershire, the Governesses’ Benevolent Insti- 
tution, Sackville-street, the Poor Clergy Corporation, the 
Clergy Orphan Corporation, the British Benevolent Institution 
for the Relief of Gentlewomen in Reduced Circumstances, 
and Dr. Barnardo's Homes. The proceeds of the sale of her 
real estate and impure personalty are to be the primary funds 
for the payment of testatrix’s debts, funeral and testamentary 
expenses, and the legacies other than the charitable ones. 
Letters of Administration of the personal estate of Madame 
Pauline Beranger, late of 156, Rue de Rivoli. Paris, 
who died on Dec. 23 last, a widow and intestate, were granted 
in London, on July 26,to Charles Beranzer, the son,and one of 
the next of kin, the value of the personal estate amounting to 


Virginie 


over £108,000 

The will of the late Lady Pender, of 18, Arlington-street, 
London, and of Foots Cray Place, Kent, has been proved in the 
principal Registry under £57,000. This is exclusive of the 
deceased lady’s settled and foreign property, which amounts to 
more than £180,000, 

The will (dated March 1, 1884) of Mr. William Hinds, 
formerly of Byfleet, Surrey, and of Durlstone, in the county 
of Southampton, and late of Kings Walden, Bury, Hitchin, 
Hertfordshire, who died on April 4 last, was proved on 
July 25 by Mrs. Rebecca Briggs Hinds, the widow and sole 
executrix, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £51,000. The testator gives, devises, and 
bequeaths all his real and personal estate to his wife 
absolutely, for her own use and benefit 

The will (dated Feb. 18, 1884), witha codicil (dated Dec. 7, 
1889), of Major Augustus James William Northey, late of 
61, Eaton-square, who died on June 29, was proved on July 
26 by Mrs. Laura Sophia Northey, the widow, Reginald 
Bligh Wall and Harry Douglas Berkeley, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to over £30,000. The 
testator beqeaths £500, and his pictures, books, plate, wines, 
household goods, furniture and effects, horses and carriages, to 
his wife; and legacies to executors, servants and others. The 
residue of his real and personal estate he leaves, upon trust, 
for his wife, for life, then for his daughter, Elizabeth Amy, for 
life, and then for her children as she shall appoint 

The will (dated Sept. 19, 1888) of Mrs. Charlotte Isabella 
Farrant, late of Pine Acre, Sunningdale, Berks, who died 
on May 24, was proved on July 25 by Major Henry Cecil 
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Binsteed Farrant, the son, Miss Frances Elizabeth Farrant, 
the daughter. and Colonel Richard Henry Jelf, R.E., the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to over 
£29,000, The testatrix gives special legacies of stocks, shares, 
jewels, ornaments, furniture, plate, &c.. to her son and two 
daughters ; and there are a few other legacies. The residue 
of her personal estate she leaves to her daughters, Frances 
Elizabeth and Katharine Charlotte. 

The will (dated Sept. 10, 1884) of Mr. Robert Ponsonby 
Carew Hunt, late of 56, Queen’s-gardens, who died on June 12, 
was proved on July 23 by Mrs. Ada Mary Hunt, the widow, 
and Thomas Henry Carew Hunt, the brother, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to over £16,000. 
The testator bequeaths £200 to his wife, and £1500 to each of 
his sons, Robert Frederick Sneyd Hunt and John Henry Sneyd 
Hunt. All his real estate and the residue of his personal 
estate he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for life, and then for 
his children equally. 

The will of Major-General Samuel Tryon, late of 23, Carlton- 
crescent, Southampton, who died on June 17, was proved on 
July 18 by Lieutenant-Colonel Harvey Charles Tryon, the son, 
and Miss Elizabeth Harriett Tryon, the daughter, the executors, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to over £10,000. 


Messrs. A. Glendinning jun., A. Hartley, F. W. Jackson, 
RN. B. Nisbet, and Julius Olsson have been elected members of 
the Royal Society of British Artists. 

The next show of the Royal Agricultural Society is to be 
held at Doncaster, beginning on Monday, Jnno 22, 1891, and 
in connection with this meeting prizes, amounting in all to 
£300, for farms, will be competed for by tenant farmers in 
Yorkshire, 

The third summer meeting of the University Extension 
students began in Oxford on Aug, 1, with an opening address 
delivered by Professor Max Miiller. ‘lhe meeting was divided 
into two parts—the earlier gencral, and the later for more 
special work, 

Mr. Thomas Edward Scrutton, of the Middle Temple and 
South-Eastern Circuit, has been elected Lecturer on Common 
Law to the Incorporated Law Society ; and Mr. Hugh Fraser, 
of the Inner Temple and Northern Circuit, has been reappointed 
Lecturer on Equity. 

At Dulwich College the Bishop of Rochester presided 
at the distribution of prizes, a large company being present. 
Prize distributions have also been held at the Royal Naval 
School, Eltham, the Earl of Stanhope presiding ; and at the 
schools of the Middle Class Schools Corporation, Cowper-street, 
Lord Reay presiding, 

The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland made a state entry into 
Londonderry on July 31, for the purpose of opening the new 
Guildhall. He was enthusiastically received. In his reply to 
an address presented at the Guildhall, he said that Ireland was 
practically free from crime, and the social condition of the 
country had greatly improved. He had been much impressed 
by the evidence of the prosperity of the North of Ireland. His 
Excellency left by special train for Coleraine, where, having 
received and replied to an address of welcome, he. left for 
Portrush, en route for the Giant's Causeway. 
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The only Compensated Bracelet made. 








(Keyless), £7 10s. 


with Ruby Face and Diamonds, from 20 to 60 Gs. 


Guaranteed to 1 minute per week. £15 10s. 





LADIES TRAVELLING, 


Visiting the Seaside, playing Tennis, or otherwise exposed to the 
scorching rays of the sun and heated particles of dust, will find 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 


most cooling, soothing, healing, and refreshing for the face, hands, 
It eradicates Sunburn, 
Roughness of the Skin, soothes and heals all Irritations, Insect 
Stings, Spots, Eczema, &c., produces soft fair skin and a lovely 
Bottles, 4s. 6d. ; Half-Bottles, 2s. 3d. 


and arms. 


delicate complexion. 


ROWLANDS’ 


or Pearl Dentifrice, whitens the teeth and prevents and arrests 
their decay, strengthens the gums, and sweetens the breath. 
2s. 9d. per Box. 


any Chemist, Perfumer, or Hairdresser for Rowlands’ articles, and 


avoid cheap imitations. 
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NEW, KODAKS. 


The only hand Camera which an Amateur should attempt 
to use. 


OVER 20,000 IN USE. 


THE 


EASTMAN PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS CO., 


LIMITED, 


115, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





EVERY REQUISITE FOR 


FAMILY & COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. 


ESTIMATES AND PATTERNS FREE. 


FUNERALS FURNISHED. 


256 to 262, REGENT ST. 
PETER ROBINSON. 


MOURNING ORDERS. 


PETER ROBINSON'S experienced 
Assistants and Dress-fitters 
travel to any part of the country 
with goods for selection 
immediately on receipt of letter or telegram 
They take with them Dresses, Mantles, 
Millinery, and everything 
that may be required, 
at the same reasonable prices as if 
purchased at the warehouse in London, 





Travelling expenses are not charged, however distant the 
residence may be. 


Telegraphic Address—* PETER ROBINSON, LONDON.” 


Telephone Number 3557. 





PETER ROBINSON | 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT ST., LONDON. 
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THE TALE OF A CENTURY. 





baie’ a hundred years ago Pears’ Soap began in London 


its mission of cleanliness. 
versal —a sure evidence that 


successful. For one hundred years it has maintained its 
supremacy in the face of the whole world’s competition. 
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Such a record ecould not be 


Temporary successes are comparatively easy, but for 
an article to maintain its popularity 


generation, it must appeal to 
passing fancy. This is the 
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journeys. The woman who travels and fails to take, 
as she would her tooth-brush or hair-brush, a supply 
of Pears’ Soap, must put up with substitutes until 
her burning, smarting skin demands the “ matchless 
for the complexion.” Even children 
difference. So long as fair, white hands, a_ bright, 
clear complexion, and a soft, healthful skin continue 
to add to beauty and attractiveness, so long will 
Pears’ Soap continue to hold its place in the good 
opinion of women who want to be beautiful and 


attractive. 


Insist on having PEARS’ SOAP. Substitutes are sometimes 
recommended by Shopkeepers for the sole purpose of making 


more profit out of you. 
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something more than 
Pears’ Soap. 
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It is, and always has been, an honest 
product. Everywhere abroad it has found 
a place in public favour equal to that 
so long held in England. Men and 
women alike find it good and reliable. 
The man who has once tried Pears’ Soap 
in the form of a shaving stick wants no 
other, he takes it with him on all his 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 

Yachting and seaside dresses show less change from year to 
year than any other style of costume. The main variation in 
the ever-usefal and popular dark-blue serge is in the style of 
trimming—whether it shall be relieved with white or gold or red 
of the same material, or whether it shall be trimmed with braid, 
and, in the latter choice, what the colour of braid and buttons 
| be. The most fashionable style of make for a blue-serge 
still a perfectly tight-fitting bodice, witha narrow vest 
e contrasting colour inserted ; or with a vest of thesame 
jaterial as the rest of the dress, trimmed on either side with 
+ broad band of braid, or with two or three narrow rows, and 
fastened down the centre with a great many small buttons, 
blue, or white, according to the colour adopted for 
rimming. There should, for present fashion, be invariably a 
band of the trimming round the foot of the skirt, instead of 
. lengthwise panel ; and the sleeves must be a little raised on 
shoulders, for it is these trifles which mark the newness 
frock, and not any decided variation in style from the 

orn any time during the last five years. 
lntely necessary to make a seaside serge thus 
designed for the Princess of Wales hasa 
f white soft silk all along the top from shoulder 
, gathered into a point at the bust to 
of the corselet bodice, which is cut heart- 
hat is, a little lower in the middle than at 
1 down the centre with a white silk lace 
tle loose-fronted jacket of blue cloth, with 
ther-o'-pearl buttons down each side, is to be worn on 
Another dress has a coat bodice made very like 
er's jacket, only the revers are edged with a 
round a braid, and the coat is held in to the waist 
iy a gold belt here is a separate waistcoat, of white moiré 
vith gold buttons. Round the skirt is a band of white serge, 
on which a narrow band of moiré cut out in peaks and out- 
lined with gold is appliqué. Another very smart yachting 
ess is in white serge, with full sleeves and vest of red cloth, 
ind the skirt lifted at the left side to show a touch of the 

sume red simulating an under-skirt 

It is not now so much the fashion as it at one time used 
to be to dress sisters precisely alike. The fashion was usually 
it mistake, whether for little girls or for elder maidens; it is 
indeed, frequently quite cruel tocompel one girl to wear the same 


i 
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costume in every detail as her sister. Such a fashion chiefly 
serves, like Joseph’s coat of many colours or Benjamin's 
lonble mess of pottage, merely to emphasise that favouritism 
which, perhaps, parents cannot but feel among their own 
children, but which it should be a constant strenuous effort 
on the part of every mother in such a case not to display 
Among one’s children, as among one’s brethren, and indeed 
one’s acquaintances at large, it is hardly possible to help 
having a preference, if one’s feelings be warm. Who knows 
what it is that attracts love? Not beauty—that is in the eye 
f the beholder. Not always sweetness of temper or goodness 
of disposition—the parent's best-beloved will sometimes be the 
weakest or worst of the brood. Not helpfulness and service— 
we love those whom we aid and for whom we make sacrifices, 
and cannot reasonably ask for love from them for the same 
cause viewed on the reverse side, but must fortify ourselves 
against possible coldness and ingratitude with the reflection 
that, as it is sweeter and yet more difficult to love than it is 
to be loved, the giver in every case has the best of the bargain. 

For none of those reasons, nor for any other common-sense 
reason that can be conceived, does a mother love one child 
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more than the rest. gut be the cause what it may, and 
however inscrutable, and however the tendency be fought 
against, the fact remains that one child of a family is often 
dearer than another, awakens more devotion, more ardent 
affection, and more admiring and tender regard than the rest. 
Very good ; a mother will inevitably, if she insist on dressing 
all her girls alike, dress the others up to her best-beloved’s 
complexion and style. If your darling be dark and sallow, 
can you put herin white and gold, when scarlet is so much 
more becoming to the face? Scarlet really does not suit her 
sister with the pale colouring and tender light-grey eyes—but 
you easily persuade yourself that it will “do” for her far 
better than white or blue would “do” for her sister. 

In such a case, where there are two girls who differ greatly 
in colouring and style, let them on no account be dressed 
alike, but let each have what really and absolutely does 
suit her best. Even when they are yet children, be sure 
that the one who is slighted and sacrificed to the other will 
know it well—sadly too well; and as they grow into early 
womanhood, the suffering of being always made second and 
put in the background grows terribly keen. It happens, alas! 
with pathetic frequency in this muddled-up world that the 
longing for love is in inverse proportion to the power of 
attracting it; and that the reserved, awkward, or outwardly cold 
and self-sufficient girl, or, on the other hand, the apparently 
light-minded, careless, frivolous one who seems to care for 
nothing deeply, is, in fact, far more ardent and more hungry 
for the love that she cannot draw or retain, than is her 
fortunate sister, whose caressing, attractive, easy ways educe 
the affection of others. Well, a mother may not be abie to 
help the fact that one child gives her more joy and is more 
dear to her inmost soul than the rest. But, for the sake of 
kindness and motherly duty, let her fight hard to conceal her 
emotions in this regard, and, above all, let her be careful to 
show no material and outward preference to the favourite, 
for this poisons the springs of life at their fountains for her 
children, and works early havoc in their souls such as no after 
sunshine of the affections can repair. 

This is a very serious disquisition to come out of the trifling 
topic of the colours of sisters’ frocks! Never mind! Well do 
I know that I have spoken to many a heart, and perchance 
I may have aroused some maternal consciences, and so spared 
some pangs to jealous, sensitive, unhappy, unfavoured girls. 

Angust’s numberof the Woman's World is a very good one, 
As befits the season, there is a good deal about travelling in it. 
There is an especially attractive account of Dartmoor—‘a 
glorious expanse of gorse and heather, of breezy uplands and 
rock-crowned hill "—which has the advantage of giving prac- 
tical information on how to get to various places of interest, 
and where to stop near the moor. The needlework article 
tells how to make a bathing-gown ; and there is another paper 
of the same class, beautifully and yet practically illustrated, 
on “ French embroidery on canvas.” ‘There are three bio- 
graphical sketches, all on novel subjects—Ida Pfeiffer, the 
great woman-traveller, Marie de Meziéres, the writer of a 
famous collection of love-letters, and a French woman of 
the last century, Madame d’Ours. The only two contributions 
from men in the number are both excellent—Mr. Frederick 
Dolman’s interview with Mrs. Kendal, to which is attached a 
charming portrait; and a brief protest from Mr. H. Storer 
jowen, LL.B., against the inadequate remedy given by the law 
at present for slanders against the fair fame of women. He 
concludes that, if women had exercised an influence on legis- 
lation, this law would have been altered long ago, and that 
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when women get “the Franchise and a right to sit in the 
legislature, an era of reform wiil commence which will 
render half the leading text-books on law wastepaper.” 

In this I thorougly agree with Mr. Bowen. Even now, when 
men’s consciences have been greatly aroused on these matters 
by the persistent efforts of some of us on behalf of our sex, 
new injustices are constantly creeping in. For instance, the 
Committee on the New Bankruptcy Law have recently decided 
that a man shall not be allowed to clear himself by becoming 
bankrupt of liability to pay damages toa husband (another 
man) whom he has injured, but shall in every analogous case 
be able to free himself from damages due from him to a 
woman whom he has injured. So even to-day do men make 
laws for the unrepresented sex !—FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 








REWARDS FOR GALLANTRY. 

An unusually large number of cases of saving life in various 
parts of Great Britain and the Colonies has been submitted 
to the committee of the Royal Humane Society for investiga- 
tion and reward. In July seventy-two persons were rescued 
from drowning out of seventy-six cases, four persons having 
succumbed before help could reach them. ‘Two silver medals 
were awarded, nineteen bronze medals, and a large number of 
testimonials recording the services rendered and the thanks 
of the society to the other salvors. Silver medals were awarded 
to Private R. Thortle, Ist Welsh Regiment, for saving, in Bighi 
Harbour, two members of his regiment about 150 yards from 
the harbour. The boat in which Thortle and his comrades 
were was capsized by a sudden squall. The second silver medal 
was bestowed upon Basil H. ‘Thompson, private secretary 
to Sir W. M‘Grigor, Administrator of British New Guinea, 
for saving J. H. Desouza, off Fort Moresby, the south-east 
point of New Guinea, under circumstances of an extremely 
gallant character. The latter case was recommended by 
Lord Knutsford. Among the recipients of the bronze medals 
of the society were H. Weston, of Sunderland; S. F. 
Lemmon (2), Portsmouth; Walter Plumb, Sandy; H. 
Stoneley, Chester; W. Wells, Leicester; F. Richbell, resco, 
Scilly Islands; A. Moseley, constable, Birmingham Police 
Force ; F. Salvo, India ; H. C. Fraser. Basingstoke ; J. Darrell, 
postman, Mortlake; G. H. Langshaw, Hampton; James 
Graham, Motherwell; A. M‘Culloch, Norwich ; H. Guthrie, 
Fife; A. Elkin; Bombardier R. Arbuthnot, R.A., Sheffield ; 
G. H. Saunders, Moseley ; H. Edwards, Cardiff; H. W. Long, 
Newbury ; W. Treneer, New Lynn; G. Briscoe, Edmonton ; 
and St. J. Woodcock, Warrington. A number of certificates 
recording the circumstances of each case, and conveying the 
thanks of the society, were also awarded for saving life. 

The Board of ‘Trade have received through the Foreign 
Office a gold watch, with monogram and portrait, which has 
been awarded by the German Emperor to the master of the 
British sailing vessel Aldborough, in recognition of his serviees 
to the crew of the Bremen steamship Marcobrunner, which 
stranded in October last. 


The Prince of Wales, who is honorary Colonel of the 12th 
Middlesex (Civil Service) Rifle Volunteers, has signified his 
intention of contributing 100 gs. to the fund for the establish- 
ment of a new headquarters for that corps. The Governor and 
Directors of the Bank of England have promised 100 gs., and 
Viscount Bury, the Lieutenant-Colonel commanding, £100. In 
addition to these donations, subscriptions have been received 
or promised to the amount of £2000 out of the £3000 which 
will be required. 
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—Grand Hotel Bernascon 


View of Lake 








ts 
yncerts, 


| 
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Gi REAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 
SEASIDE 


An ACCELERATED and IMPROVED SUMMER SERVICE 
I 








of FAST TRAINS is now running to YARMOUTH, Lowestoft, 
Cremer, Southend-on-Sea Caen ee Sea Valton-on-Naze 
Harwich, std urt, Felixst« Aldeburgh, Southwold 
and Hunstanto 

TOURIST ror Ut bs ne % one FRIDAY or SATURDAY 
fo aS RB 5. ES CKE’ at reduced fares, are 
wer i* 3 n 

CHEAP DAY EXC URSIONS by THE - ASIDE, &c 

Southend-on-Sea and Burnham-on h Excursion k 
are issued Daily from Liverpool-street ke. "ate 
second, 48.; third, 2s, 6d 

Clacton-on-Sea, Walton-on-Naze, and Harwich 
Tickets are issued Dai ly “et train leaving Liverpool 
8.10 a.m, on Sundays Mondays (Fare 
4s und at 7 acu ne t are lass, 5a.) 

For full particulars see hills 

August 1400, Wa. Bint, General Manager. 


London 


ILEASURE CRUISE TO NORWAY.—The 








Orient Company's Steam ship GARONNE 76 tons) will 
leay¢ ndon on AUG, &, cal rt on AUG 10, for a 
Twenty-one Days’ Cr eto rds 

he Steamer w @ DAY Inner lead 
L.e., inside the fringe of Is lands ‘ sstof Norway, thus 
securing smooth water The Gar is fitted with electric 

light, hx itand cold baths, &< ( , r rde 
Managers—F. GREEN and c 13, Fenchurch -avenue 
and Co., 5, Fenchurch-avenue, London 


ANDERSON, ANDERSON 
I 


B.C. Fx or further particulars app ter firm, 


y to the lat 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS, 











Tou RS TO THE WEST COAST AND 
FIOKDS OF NORWAY Quickest and cheapest route 
The splendid new first-class steamer ST. SUNNIVA leaves 
Leith and Aberdeen on AUG, 16 for Twelve Days’ Cruise rt 
nightly thereafter. Full particulars and Handbook (@d.) may 
be had from W. A. MALCOLM, 102, Quee! ctorta- street, BA 
SEWELI d CROWTHER, 18, Cockspur-st., Charing-cross , SW 
THOMAS COOK snd Sons, Ludgate-circus ;andall Branch 
Offices; andGvioxComp ANY. 25 Water-street, Liverpool, and 
Molvas and Co., T wer-bu nes, Water-street, 1 erpool 
TACHTING CRUISE TO THE LEV ANT 
AND CRIMEA.—The Orient ¢ 
their steam-ship CHIMBORAZO, 3847 t 
power,f ondon on AUG. Tor a F 
tothe M rraneanand Black Sea, vis 
Syracuse, ireus (for Athens), Const 
Balaclava, Yalta (for Livadia), Mudania 
Gibraltar. The month of September 
time for theCrimea, The Chimboraz 
light, hot and cold batha, &c, Cuisin 
Managers-—F. GReKEN and Co., 13, Fen 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and Co Fencl 
For terms and further partic ura appl t the latter firiu 
Y ACHTING CRUISE ROUND THE 
I NITED KING DOM The Orient Company will « 
patch their Ss pGARONNE from London on SEPT. ¢ 
and from Leith a Hout. & fora Three Weeke Cr e t 
Inverness, Kirkwall, Lerwick, Gairloch Cltoss), Oban, the 
Clyde, Belfast, I ndonderr Limerick, Bantr i for 
Killarney Queenstown, and Plymouth, Managers—F.GakeN 
and Co | Fenchureh- avenue, BA ANDERSON, ANDERSON, 
and Co,  Fenchurch-avenue, B.C,’ For terms and further 
parti culars apply t ) the ‘lattes firm, 
> AND O. MAIL-STEAMERS 
FROM LONDON TO 
BOMBAY, GIBRAI- TAR, MALTA, BRIN 
DIS!, EGYPT, ADEN, and MADIAS i Every week 
BOMBAY 
CALI _ A, COLOMBO, ¢ HINA STK 
and JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW VAL Every 
a AND and TASMANIA, and ALEX alee rnate week 
NDIA 
DIRK sk RVIC ES fre m BRINDISIto EGYPTand the EAST 
Cheap Keturn Tickets 
For P: artionlare apy yat the Compan Offices, 122, Leaden 
hall-street, E ; and 25, Cockspur-street, London, 8.W, 
Hot MINE RAL SPRINGS OF BATH. 
ly 1, 507,000 walle, Natural temp, 117 120 Fahr, 
te Maths were founded by the Romana in the Firs at hon 
n cases heumatiam, Gout, Skin Affections 
The ‘Hathe ba e been recently enlarged and perfected at grent 
expense, One of the greatest hygienic physicians says: “ They 
are the most complete in Europe They incluc Therma 
Vapour, Douche with Massage (hy Doucheurs and Doucheures 
from Continental Spas), Needle Baths, Pulverisation, Spra 
dD and Moist Heat, Humage and Inhalation Rooms A 
forms of Shower and Medicat Bathe Band Daily in the 
Pump-room. Address Manager for every information 
(PHE HIGHLANDS OF BRAZII 
SANATORIUM.—In one of the finest climates int 
world for pulmonary ¢ mi plaints Za ft. above sea-leve 
atmosphere dry and exhilaratir Visitors from Englat 
exchange their winter for a delightful summer, instead of the 
mitigated winter of the Mediterranean health-resorts 
days of sunshine per annun English church. Cireular fror 
CHARLES W. JonES, Eay., 39, Drury-! dings, Liverpool 
Artuun E, Jones, Eeq., The Sanatorium, 8. Paulo, Brazil, 
‘OLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 
MW produces the beautiful golden colour so much admired 
Warranted perfectly harnile *rice 5a, 6d. and 108, 6d, ofall 
principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world 
Agents, R. NDEN and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners-st., W 





THE “REX” 
TAILOR-MADE SHIRT. 


PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 





6 for 26/- 
6 for 32’. 


White, all Linen Fittings, 4/6 . 
Fine Linen Fittings, 5/6 


» Extra Fine Linen, 7/6 6 for 42’- 
» Dress Wear, 5/6, 7/6, 9/6. 
” Specialite Pure Linen Shirt, 10/6. 


SPECIAL ORDERS IN FOUR DAYS. 


New Range of Coloured Oxfords, Cambrics, 
and Calcuttas for Shirts and Pyjamas. 





Write for Patterna & St lf- Veasurement Forme 


PETER ROBINSON, 


GENTLEMEN’S DEPT., 
196, OXFORD ST., W. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 
The French Chamber of 


400,000 fr. towards the cost of establishing 


for telephonic purposes. 


The Belgian Senate has approved the Congo State Conven- 


tion Bill. 

The Internat 
Berlin, five isand physicians, 

‘ Austri and 
Aug ny 
coming the 
bk iperor 
i 


added that 


present positior antiseptic 
was electe] honorary presiden The 
has celcht the centenary of its 
Minister of 


Emperor, the 


ceremons 
paint 
gratula 


speeches 


who were 


The Emperor of Austria reviewed the garrison of Graz on 
afterwards inspected the public buildings, and 
Museum. His 


Aug. 4. He 
laid the foundat 
Majesty was everywhere 


m-stone of the new National 


greatest enthasiasm. 


Deputies has voted the grant of 
another cable 
between England and France, which it is hoped may be useful 


Me lical (i I has been 
including 
France, 
Professor 
delegates 
William 
his Majesty 
’ ‘ of the Royal house to receive 
the membe ir Joseph Lister delivered an address on the 
surgery, and Sir James Paget 
serlin Veterinary College 
with great 
Agricalture presented an oil- 
gift of his Majesty, and con- 
ere delivered by the heads of various 
1 by several foreign delegates 


foundation 


received by the crowd 
He returned to Ischl next day, where he 
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will remain until after the celebration of his birthday, on the 
I8th.—The marriage between the Archduchess Valerie und the 
Archduke Francis Salvator was solemnised in the parish 
church at Isch], on Jaly 31, in presence of the members of the 
Imperial family. 

In the Revolution at Buenos Ayres, now over, it seems that 
about 1000 persons were killed, and 5000 others wounded. 

The Hon. Duncan Gillies, Premier and Colonial Treasurer 
of Victoria, introducing the Budget in the Legislative 
Assembly, estimated the surplus at £465,000. 

The Sultan of Zanzibar has issued a decree dealing with 
the subject of slavery in his dominions. ‘The ordinances in 
force prior to the conclusion of the Anglo-German Agreement 
are to remain binding. ‘The sale or exchange of slaves is abso- 
lutely forbidden, and slave dépéts are prohibited under severe 
penalties. Slaves will henceforth be allowed to purchase their 
liberty, the masters being obliged to sell. 

There have been disastrous floods in China, caused by the 
overflow of the River Peiho. 


held 
many 
being 
Virchow, 
col- 


with the 


Viscount Dungarvan, eldest son of the Earl of Cork, has 
been appointed. Provincial Grand Master of Somerset, in 
succession to the late Earl of Carnarvon. 

Bank. Holiday was very generally celebrated on Aug. 4, 
and the streets of every part of London were crowded with 
people flocking in thousands to popular places of suburban 
resort. Every park and common in and around the metro- 
polis had large numbers of visitors, and there was an immense 
traffic on the river and on all the railways. 


with the 
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ART MAGAZINES FOR AUGUST. 

The August number of the Magazine of Art contains a large 
amount of readable matter on subjects interesting to all 
artists. And for black-and-white draughtsmen especially 
there are two articles dealing with their branch of art which 
deserve perusal. One is the continuation of Mr. Williamson's 
article on Illustrated Journalism in England, and the other 
contribution is by Mr. George Du Maurier, entitled “The 
Illustrating of Books,” a chatty and interesting sketch of the 
progress of book-illustration during the last fifty years. A 
short poem by Cosmo Monkhouse, illustrated by Harry Furniss, 
and articles by Miss Mabel Robinson and Mr. Phené Spiers 
supply the main material for this month’s magazine, which 
has an etching of Munkacsy’s picture of “Milton Dictating 
‘Paradise Lost’ to his Daughters ” as frontispiece, and contains 
many engravings of the usual good quality. 

The most notable contribution to the Art Journal this 
month is the article on old riverside inns, dealing with some 
of the most famous hostelries of the lower Thames, and illus- 
trated with views of some of the quaint tumble-down old 
buildings half hidden among the wharves and quays which 
line the river banks. ‘The account of Mr. W. B. Richmond 
and his work is continued by Mr. Higgins, and accompanied 
by excellent reproductions of some of the artist’s pictures. 
Claude Phillips, under the heading “The Summer Exhi- 
bitions at Home and Abroad,” this month reviews the two 
aris Salons of the year, and an article on “ Bologna,” 
by Helen Zimmern, and a short historical account of Dieppe, 
by Lady Colin Campbell, complete a number of average 
interest. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


(BREAKFAST.) 
rhi wWlelge of the natural laws which 
amd by | 


itrither 


articles, at 


Blackfriars, London, 


Made simply 


Sold only in Packets by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS and CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


PURE CANE SUGARS. 


JAMES PHILIP & CO, 
(PURE CANE SUGAR COMPANY) 
Supply all kinds of WEST INDIA 
CANE SUGARS as Imported; also 
PURE CANE REFINED SUGARS, 
Bags of 28 Ibs, and over, Carriage Paid 
in London and Suburbs, 


4, FENCHURCH BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 


Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 
July 1890, 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


CavTion.— The 
Genuine 

sicned JEWS- 

nuny & Brows, 

All Perfumers & 

mists, Is, 6d. 

8a, 6d. Pots 


245: Past 
TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Sunday Times anys: “ Mr. Russell's aim is to ERADICATE, to 
curnsk the disease, and that his treatment is the true one 
seems beyond all doubt The medicine he prescribes DOKS 
NOT LOWER, BUT BUILDS UP AND TONES THE SYSTEM.” 

Book (116 pages), with recipe and notes how to pleasantly 
and rapidly cure OMRSITY (average reduction in first week is 
3 ibs.), post free eight stamps, 


F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR 
REST 





What will Restore the HAIR OF YOUTH? 


Nupa VeRiTAS—NaKED TRUTH. 
Bao rag restore crey wr fed 
Saar i, artede tines, cates us 
wrmanent, ar 


ae! 


LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 


QGEASIDE SEASON.—THE SOUTH COAST. 





WONDERFUL MEDICINE! 





Frequent Trains from Victoria an| 
ondon Bridge 

Trains in connection from Kensington 
(Addison-road) and West Brompton. 

Return Tickets from London available 
for eight days, 

Weekly, Fortnightly, and Monthly 
Season Tickets, Ist and 2ud Class. 

Improved Train Services 

Pullman Car Trains between London 
and Brighton and Eastbourne 

Through Bookings to all Isle of Wight 
Stations, 


= BRIGHTON 


SE A 


WORTHING 
LITTLEHAMPTON 
BOGNOR 
HAYLINGISLAND 
PORTSMOUTH 
SOUTHSEA 

| ISLE OF WIGHT 


»>RIGHTON.—FREQUENT TRAINS. 
Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Week- 
From Victoria loam. Fare ud, uding Pullman 
New Fast Train 9.30 p.m, I to » Victoria, 

3, 6d, Ist Class Day Ticke » Bright ery Saturday, 





1 yal Pavilion, 
s to Brighton every Sunday 
From Victoria at 10.45 a.m, and 12.15 pan. Fare 10s 
Pullman Cars run in London and Brighton Fast Trains, 


HASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, BEXHILL, 
and EASTBOURNE.—Cheap Fast Trainsevery Weekday 
from Victoria &.10 and 9.55 a.m., London Bridge 

9.55 a.m., New Cross 8,10 and 10 avm., 





10, . 
Juncti 
Special F Sunday, from London Bridge 
9.25 a.m., New Cross 9.30 a.m., Victoria m., Kensington 
(Addison-road) 9.10 a,m., Clapham Junction 9.30 a.m., and Kast 
Croydon 9.50 a.m. 
Special Day Return Tickets, 15s., 10s. 6d., and 6s. 


7 UNBRIDGE WELLS. — EVERY 
WEEKDAY CHEAP FAST TRAINS by the New 
Direct Route from Victoria 9.30 a.m., Kensington (Addison 
. , ion; from London 
TICKETS by all 
ndon Bridge, New 
East Croydon, 
Returning by any Train same day only. 
Special Day Return Tickets, 10s., 7s., 34. 6d, 


YARIS.—SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE, 
Via NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN, 


Special Express Day Service Weekdays and Sundays, 





London to Paris (1 & 2 Class). ) Paris te London ( & 2 Class), 
Victoria.. ee 
London Bridge 
aris - 


dep, 9.0 a.m. | Paris os +» dep. 90 a.m, 
90a.m.| London Bridge arr. 7.0 pan, 


arr. 6.50 p.m. | Victoria .. 7.0 pm, 


The morning departure from London will, on Aug. 11, 12, 1’, 
14, 27, 28, and 29, be postponed until 11.50 a.m, arriving in Paris 
correspondingly later, 

Improved Express Night Service Weekdays and Sundays, 


Paris to London (1, 2,3 Class), 


London to Paris (1, 2,3 Class), 
dep. dep. 
Victoria (West-End) 8.50 p.m.’ Paris (St. Lazare) 8.50 p.m, 
Londeh Bridge (City) 9 p.m, arr. 
arr. London Bridge (City) 7.40 a.m, 
Paris (St. Lazare) 8.0 a.m. Victoria (West-End) 7.50 a.m, 


Fares—Single, First 34s. 7d., Second 25s. 7d.. Third 18s, 7d. 
teturn, First 58s, 3d., Second 428, 3d., Third 336, 3d. 
Powerful Paddle-Steamers with excellent Cabins, &c. 
Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 

SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, &c 
Tourists’ Tickets are issued enabling the holder to visit all 
the principal places of interest on the Continent. 


ry aa y Ns 
froR FULL PARTICULARS see Time- 
Book or Tourists’ Programme, to be obtained at Victoria, 
London Bridge, or any other Station, and at the following 
Branch Offices, where Tickets may also be obtained: West- 
End General Office 8, Regent-circus, Piccadilly, and 8,Grand 
Hotel-buildings, Trafalgar-square ; Hays’ Agency, Cornhill; 
Cook's Office, Ludgate-circus; and Gaze's Office, 14 

Strand, 
(By Order) 








A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager. 





Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, 


AND BOLD BY 


Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors everywhere in Boxes, Is. lid. and 2s. 9d. 











Wholesale Agents: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
81 & 82, Berners-street, W.; and 01-05, City-road, B.C. Lonte 





STREETERS DIAMONDS 


WHITE & MODERN CUT 
MOUNTED from &5.to & 5,000. 
i8 NEW BOND S!,W. LONDON. 


This Jewellery Business was established in the City in the reign of King George the Third, 


ADAMS'S 


< every flower tha: % t \ 
Seesthes 0 Sage nee. 


SWEET SCENTS 


St. Helens; 


FURNITURE 
POLISH. 





YRITERION THEATRE.— Lessee and 
Manager, MR. CHARLES WYNDHAM At 0.15 New 
Comedy by James Albery, WELCOME, LITTLE STRANGEL. 
Preceded at Eight o’Clock by the Comedietta JILTED. 


THE OLDEST AND 
BEST. 


“THE QUEEN” 


Feels no hesitation in recommending its use.— 
Jec. 22, 1883, 








Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
Oilmen, &e. 
MANUFACTORY: VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 





LOXOTIS OPOPONAX | 
.FRANGIPANNI PSIDIUM 
' 2 May be obtained 

>. Of any Chemist or 

~ ep» Perfumer. 


fond srree® 


/ 











NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy for Indigestion, 
which is the cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are subject, being 
a medicine so uniformly grateful and benesicial that it is with justice called 
the “Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” 
PILLS” act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient; are mild in their 
operation, safe under any circumstances, and thousands of persons can 
now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use, as they 
have been a never-failing Family Friend for upwards of 50 years. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. . — 11s. each, in every Town in the 


“ NORTON’S 





| 
| 
| 
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SEDUCES 


by its fresh and delicate Perfume, 


ATTRACTS 


by the exotic appearance of its envelopes. 


| HAVE BOUGHT 


CONGO 
SOAP, | ¢ 


and the use of it has procured me such 
a comfort. 


I have been told that my appearance 
had become so youthful and so reposed 
that in future I shall never use any other, 


CONGO SOAP 


is the masterpiece of the modern 


perfumery. 
(Optnton of a PROFESSIONAL BEAUTY.) 


CONGO SOAP, 


Invented and Prepared by the 
eminent French Chemist 


VICTOR VAISSIER 


BRANCH OFFICE 
for Great Britain and Colonies, 


C. SIMEONS & CO., 


70, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, 
LONDON, E.C. 
To be had of all Chemists, Perfumers, §'c., 
at 8d., 1s. 3d., and 28. per cake, 














IMPORTANT CAUTION! 


Ladies are particularly cautioned to ask for 


‘BEETHAMS” 


YCERINE & CUCUMBER. 


as GL wonderful reputation this article has 
obtained for softening 
skin and complexion has induced 
unprincipled persons to put up numerous 
preparations which they call “ Glycerine and 
Cucumber,” but which in reality contain no 
Cucumber at all, and are often poisonous 
preparations of lead and other minerals. 

The only genuine is ‘‘ BEETHAM’S,”’ 
Bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., free for 3d, extra by 

M. BEETHAM and SON, 
CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 


~ KINAHAN’S ~ 
LL 


WHISKY. 


COCKLE’S 
ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS. 


























(oCKLES ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
/ FOR LIVER, 

((OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR BILE, 

(COCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR INDIGESTION, 





CockLE'S 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR HEARTBURN, 


USE 


FR Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCOA 


ere Ww 





To. secure this Article, please ask for 
“Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 


“Tt is especially ac dapted to those whose digestive organs 
woak.”—Sir Charles A. Cameron, M.D, 


and beautifying the 
many | 
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NEW DESIGNS for the SUMMER 


are now ready, and can be sent by post on application. 


FIT GUARANTEED. 











LADIES’ TAILOR 


LIGHT 
CLOTHS 
FOR 
SUMMER 
WEAR, 


TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, &c. 


26 &27, CONDUIT STREET, | 


Communicating wi th 


27, NEW BOND STREET, 


| LONDON, W. 


Also at Cowes, Paris, Nice, New York, Edinburgh, and 57, Cross Street, Manchester. 




































































How to use “ROUGH ON RATS.” 


OME folks after buying an article will destroy or throw away the directions without 


= reading them. 


Rats. 


it with a little flour or meal. 


grease, or butter, and spread on bread, cut in pieces and laid about ; 
or cooked meat, the leavings of fish, oysters; or if he has mixed it with cheese ; or if he has 
mixed it with eggs and me al or grease and meal, and if he covered up or removed other food 


rats could get at; to all of which he will probably answer no. 


Now and again some such person will s@y rats won't eat ROUGH ON 
If asked how they used it, it will be found they sprinkled it about, or at most, mixed 
Ask a complainer if he tried ROUGH ON Rats mixed with lard, 
or if he put it on raw 


Now it’s a notorious fact, 


known all over the world, that RouGH ON RaTs has never been equalled as a rat, mouse, 


insect, and vermin destroyer; 
carelessness of the person setting 


and the cause of any failure is due to the stupid dulness or 
it, rather than the inefficacy of the article. 


Occasionally 


an individual is found who will say the rats eat some of the ROUGH ON Rats, but it don’t kill 


them. 


away. 


dead or dying rats lying 


He don’t see any dead ones. 
Is it necessary that you see the dead ones? 
more do you want? If occasionally a few scattering ones 
using some other material to mix it with. 
not necessary that each and every rat get the dose set. 
them so sick and miserable they will kick up such a rumpus, 
are terrified and scared from the dreaded pre mises, and those that do get the dose 
misery, work their way out of the building 
Thus your house is completely rid of vermin, 


So long as you are 


about to convince you. 


Rats, use a different medium or vehicle to mix it with. 
SEE ALSO special instructions with each package for use of ROUGH ON RATS, in 


clearing out Roaches, Water 


and Croton Bugs, Beetles 


Bugs, Moths, Squirrels, Jack Rabbits, Sparrows, ke 
74d. and 1s. Boxes at Chemists only. 
Street 





EXTRACT FROM 


PRIVATE LETTER. 

“The Infant was 
very delicate; our 
medical adviser or- 
dered your food, 
The resultin a short 
time was wonder- 
Sul ; the little fellow 
grew strong and 
fat, and is now in 
a thriving condi- 
tion—in fact, ‘the 


| Mower of the flock,’” 





Newgate Street, 


London, E.C, Wholesale only. 





Without smoke or smell, 


CLARKE’S NEW 


same Class, 


poured into a feeding-bottle, so 
The Pannikins will fit all the old “ 

purchased separately. 
CLARKE’S 
and “FAIRY PYRAMID” 
above. 
Prico of Lamps, 2s. 6d., ‘3s. 6d., 

If any difficulty in obtaining 

AND “ Fairy” LIGHT COMPANY, Limit 
address. Show-room—31, Ely place EC. 


FOR 
INFANTS, CHILDREN, 
AND INVALIDS’ 


ROUGH ON Rats is: a slow but sure poison. 
If a few of them 


in search of relief and water, 
and it is not necessary that you see 
Every time you set or re-set ROUGH ON 


Ants, Insects, Hen Lice, 


CLARKE’S 


~ PYRAMID” NURSERY LAMP. 
FOOD WARMERS. 


WITH NEW REGISTERED PANNIKIN. 
By their peculiar construction—the glas 
centrating heat to the bottom of the water vessel 
amount of light and heat than can be obtained in any other lamp of the 


By this invention any liquid food can be 
scum or grease passing through the spx 
unavol inbie 
Pyramid” 


NIGHT LIGHTS 

NIGHT LIGHTS 

are the best in the world, — the only suitable ones for burning in the 

and for lighting passages sone vies, &e. 
and 6s. each. 

the 1m, write 


“PYRAMID” 


to CLARKE’'S 
«1, London, N.W., for nearest Agent's 


COLD MEDAL, HEALTH HA Bi 
NDON Z 























If asked if he hears or sees any live ones he says no, 
» clear of rats and mice what 
are left, set ROUGH ON Rats again, 


“It is 


get it, it makes 
and suffer so much that all 


in their 


and die or stroll 


Pots ito 


F. NEWBERY & SONS, Agents, 1, King Edward 


chimney conducting and con- 


they give 


REGISTERED PANNIKIN. 
_poures 4d out or drunk without | 
and prevents spilling 
with all other Pannikins, | 
Nursery Lamps, and can be 


Sold everywhe re, 
* PYRAMID” 


“Retained when 
all other Foods are 
rejected, It is in- 
valuable.”—London 


Medical Record, 


Is. 6d., 2s. Od., 5s., 
and 10s., 


everywhere. 


. Wholesale of all 


wholesale ‘houses, 





a larger 





SUGAR! 


SUGAR! SUGAR! SUGAR! 


THE CANE SUGAR UNION. 


Established to Promote and Safeguard the 
Sale of Cane Sugar. 


THE CANE SUGAR UNION 


cts the following Sugars as being best 
sannned te »satiefy the requirements of the 
public taste fora Pure, Wholesome Hweet 
and Genuine Cane Sugar. 


UNREFINED CANE SUGAR 


As imported—namely, 


WEST INDIA and 
DEMERARA CRYSTALS 


From Demerara, Barbados, and Trinidad 


SOFT MOIST GROCERY SUGAR 


From Barbados, 


REFINED CANE SUGAR 


Of CROSFIELD, BARROW, 
Cubes, Powder, Granulated, and 


CANE SUGAR. 

CANE SUGAR. 

CANE SUGAR. 

WHOLESOME, SWEET, AND CHEAP. 
WHOLESOME, SWEET, AND CHEAP. 
WHOLESOME, SWEET, AND CHFAP. 
CANE SUGAR AS IMPORTED. 
CANE SUGAR AS IMPORTED. 
CANE SUGAR. AS IMPORTED. 
MOIST WEST INDIA SUGAR. 
CRYSTALLISED WEST INDIA SUGAR. 


BEWARE . of Spuric us & uropean Senteagie me of the 
iifles 


ane Sugar ‘ he West 
anc a De merara, 





& ©O., in 
Cry stala, 


Indies 


CAUTION. THE MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT, 

Un the provisions of t ct of Parlia- 

e 8 - a tang 

« fully secured if the 

quality po panna 1s marked upon the 
package delivered, 


FOR THE PROTECTION OF GROCERS 


Against the rivalry of Vendors of inferior 
Beet Imitations of the magnificent Cane 
Sugars of the Weat Ine lies and Demerara, 
Customers should require their packiges 
to be marked “Cane Sugar 


THE FINEST UNREFINED CANE SUGARS 


In the World are now being landed from 
the Weat Indies and Demerara, 


GENUINE REFINED CANE SUGAR 


Now heing manufactured by 
CROSFIEL D, BARROW, & CO., 


Kefiners, LIVERPOOL, 
SUGAR, 





| BEWARE OF BEET 


BEWARE OF BEET 

BEWARE OF BEET SUGAR, 

BEWARE OF BEET SUGAR. 
SUGAR. 


| BEET SUGAR PRODUCES MOULD IN PRESERVES, 
| BEET SUGAR PRODUCES MOULD IN PRESERVES, 





when 


Retall in Tins, at | 
] 


| 
of Chemists, &c. 


| PURE 


BEET SUGAR PRODUCES MOULD IN PRESERVES, 
PURE CANE SUGAR 


For reserving. 
PURE CANE SUGAR 
PURE 


For Sweetness, 


CANE SUGAR 


For Wholesomeness, 
CANE SUGAR 
For Economy. 


CANE SUGAR 


For Families, Schools, 
pitals, and Hotels, 


CANE SUGAR 


For the People. 


PURE 


Institutions, Hos 


PURE 


WEST INDIA CRYSTALS, 
As Imported from 


DEMERARA, BARBADOS, 


AND 


TRINIDAD, 
SOFT MOIST SUGAR 


As Imported from 


BARBADOS. 


DAVISON, NEWMAN, & CO, 


(Es tablished tks 
Who le ane ‘ike stail Dealers in West 
ine a Su 

, FEN( iit “fee H STREET, E.C, 


W. FORSTER & SON 


%, EO HILPOT L ANE, LONDON, E.c. 


JAMES PHILIP & CO., 


4, FENCHURCH BUILDINGS, E.c, 


REFINED CANE SUGAR. 
GEO. CROSFIELD & C0., 


LIVERPOOL. 
And all Leading Metropolitan 
and Provincial Grocers. 


By Order of the Trustees of 


THE CANE SUGAR UNION, 


4, MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
July 1990, 
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NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S | 
BINOCULAR TELESCOPES. 


FOR 
MILITARY SERVICE, | 
DEER-STALKING, or YACHTING. 


Mo 


Long Range, with High Magnifying Power and 
Perfect Definition. 


inted in Aluminium or Bronze Metal. 


R 5 na n of lenses, Negre and Za ‘ 
' , wiass erahet es th, possessing a 
ft river siz ‘ rt te 

i 


Illustrated Price-Lists posted free to all parts of the World 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


MENT MAKERS 
O THE QUEEN 


HOLBORN VIADUCT. 


BRANCHES 


AND OPTICIANS 


Negretti and Zambra‘s 


Palace 


122, Regent-street 


Photographic Studio, Crysts 


Iilustrated Catalogue, 1200 Engravings 5s. 6d. 
Telephone No. 6583. 


SWEET 
LAVENDER 


Mavuprk MIccerT Brann 
KikGISTKRED 


Telegraphic Address, ** Negretti, London.” 


\ 

J LA 

7) 

oy The Favourite 
English Perfume. 


ALWAYS REFRESHING 
SWEET, AND LASTING, 
Prices 1/-, 2/6, 5 -, and 

10.6 per Bottle. 


To be had of Perfumers, | 
Chemists, &e. 

eof tit, HovENDEN 

ti and 32, Ber- 

and Wl-W, 


For ALL PURPOSES. 


Absolute Accuracy. 
Great Economy. 


CHECKS OVERTIME WORKED, | 


Indicating, Counting, and Clock. | 
work Mechanism a Specialty. 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK FOR INVENTORS 
CONDUCTED. 


Patent Business transacted by 
W. M. 


LEWELLAN Macuine Co., BRISTOL, 


TORPID LIVER 


Positively cured by 

h: se Little Pills. 
They also relieve Dis- 
tress from . Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, and Too 
Hearty Eating. A per- 
fect remedy for Dizzi- 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness Bad Ta te in the 
| Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
{Pain in the Bide, ete. 
| They reguiate the 
= ——————- Bowels and prevent 
Consupa ion auu bkies. The smallest and 
easiest to take. 40 in a phial. Purely Vegetable, 
and do not grip» or purge, but by their gentle 
action please all who use them. Established 
1856. Standard Pill of the United States. In 
phials at Is. 1}d. Bold by all Chemists, or sent 


LLEWELLIN, C.E. 











by po. t. 
Illustrated pamphlet free. British Depot, 
46, Ho born V.adu ‘t, London, E.C. 








MELLIN S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS, 





“DR. PIERCE'’S 
MAGNETIC ELASTIC 
TRUSS’’Only Electric Truss 
im the world. N- Iron Hoops or Stee! 
1 sy to wear. This celebrated 





use our New 
or Ss. 





Yj; 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 





UMBRELLAS. 


€OX 4a 
° fe) 
LIMITED" 








PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OFALL 
STERLING IMPROVEMENTS IN UMBRELLA FRAME 


7 


Be RADE MARKS 


| nani 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
added to their celebrated frames 
decided improvements (protected by 
Letters Patent) which give increased 
Stability and greater Neatness to the 
Umbrella. 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
facture the Steel specially tor all 
their frames and are thus able to 
provide exceptional quality at a 
merely nominal price over inferior 
makes. 


_ The Beauty of the Skin enhanced by 


POUDRE D’AMOUR. 
Prepared PICARD FRERES, Parfumeurs.) 

r n, Hygienic 
ve skin. It will 
ost Datural 


‘ j ne;a i uchel, fo ‘ lal hgeht. 

Price 1is.; by Post, free from observation, 1s, 3d. 

To be | fa Hairdressers 

Wholesale Dépot: R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
31 & 32, BERNERS-ST., W.; 


And 91—95, CITY ROAD, E.C., LONDON. 


Chemists, &e. 


MEN GO WILD 


about splendid teeth. 
that Sozodont makes them glitter like Orient pearl. 


Vevetabk 


“Dentifrice 


Therefore, fair ladies, it behoves you to know 
By this pure 


the enamel is rendered impervious to decay, all 


discolourations are removed, the gums become hard and rosy, and the 


breath pure 


and 


sweet. No lady ever used Sozodont without 


approving of its cleansing and purifying properties, and the flattering 
testimonials that have been bestowed upon it by eminent Dentists and 


scientific men speak 


volumes of praise for its merits. Sozodont 


contains not one particle of acid or any ingredient whatever that will 
injure the enamel, and is free from the acrid properties of Tooth Paste, 


&c, One 


bottle 


ot Sozodont will last six months. Sold by 


Chemists, Zs. 6d. British DépOt : 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


TRAVELLING 
BAGS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
FOR LADIES, 


very roomy, in Morocco, 
fitted complete, 42s., 638. ; 
lined Silk, and with Silver 
Fittings, 84s.; with Silver 
and Ivory Fittings, 105s. 
The best value ever offered, 


FOR GENTLEMEN, 


in Morocco, or in Hide 
Leather, Gladstone pattern, 


fitted complete, as illustra- | 


tion, 42s., 63s., 84s., 105s, 


A large selection of fitted 
Bags, for Ladies and Gentle- 
men, from 2 to 20 guineas. 
GLADSTONE BAGS, HAND 

BAGS, WAIST BAGS, &c. 


PARKINS 





Waa’ 


") 


f 


wr" 


V 


MARK as 


The public are requested to OBSERVE the WATER- 
reduced facsimile 


JOYNSON 
SUPERFINE . 


See the above appears on every genuine sheet 
as a@ guarantee of quality. 


WM. JOYNSON & SON. 


Yj, SAMPLES FREE SS 
; Uti? NN 


AND COTTO. 


yy 


here given. 


watt . 


Piirnare 


fs 


Ui 








HANDKERCHIEFS. 
lies’ Hem-Stitch 
Cambric, 2/11, 3,3 
3%, 43, 4/9, 5/3 doz. 
Gentlemen's All 
Linen, Plain Bor- 
der, 4/6, 5/6, 66, 7.9, 
9/0, 120 per doz. 


& 


SEND 
FOR 


to dine 6 people, 46, 5.6, 6- each. 
Ditto, % by 34 yds., to dine 10 peuple 
i2 


DitTo,%by4 » 
Ditto, 2%by5 , 


» Moris, 





BELFAST | i ACH 


HOUSE-KEEPERS GUIDE, os? 


BLEeacH IniIsu Damask TABLE CLoTH,3 yds. long, 
7/6, 8/6, 10/- 

10/6, 12/6, 15/- 
16,-, 19/6, 22.6 


ROBERTSON, LEDLIE, FERGUSON,  CO., Line, Bank Buildings, Belfast. 


And at Royal Damask Pavilion, Stand 700, Edinburgh Exhibition. 


Complete 
Set of Samples 
and 
Housekeeper’s 
Guide Free. 
All Goods Guaranteed 
PURE LINEN. 


|! by 2 Dinwer NAPKINS, 5/6, 66, 8/9, to 11/- per doz., 

LINEN CHAMBER TOWELS, 4/9 per doz. 

90 in. wide CHALLENGER LINEN SHEETING, 2/45 per 
yard. Grass Bleached. 











|} eminent Skin Doctors, 


AUG. 9, 1890 





New IlJustrated Catalogue for 1890 now ready 
“THE GUN OF THE PERIOD.” 
4 Honours eyenes 1879, 


6 fel 


Price from 15 guineas; 
or with B.-A. Locks, from 
10 guineas. 
always 
can 


wherever shown, has 
rs. Why buy from Dealers when you 
the Maker? Any gun sent on 

e returned if, on 


ng every novelty 
! s. to 50 guineas; B.-L. Re- 
Send six stamps for New Illus- 
son 1x#0, now ready, embracing every 
up to date; also Air-Cane, and 
ersions, new barrels, Pin Fires to 
re-stocking, 
re trade, 
ret-cost 


vent Sheets, For conv 
Fires, Muzzleloader 


hB 
A 


C. E. LEWI Lawer Loveday stent 


FISHER’S | 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


18-in., Plated, £26; Silver, £7 10s. 


In Black or Brown Cowhide, with Strong Lock and 
Brass Catches, Removable Centre, fitted complete with 
Comb, Hair-brush, Clothes and Hat Brushes; Tooth, 
Nail, and Shaving Brushes; Razor-Strop, Paper-Knife, 
Scent-Bottle, Jar; Soap-Dish, Writing-Case, Penholder, 
Pencil, Inkstand, Match-Box, Looking-Glass, Two Razors, 
Scissors, Nail-File, and Button-Hook, Price, complete, 
£6, with Plated Fittings ; £7 10s., with Silver Fittings. 


FISHER’S 
BEATRICE BAG. 


The New Lady's Bag, Removable Centre, Morocco 
Leather, fitted complete, Silver Mounts, Ivory Brushes, 
Very Elegant. A small Fitted Bag, contains Soap-Box, 
Jar, Scent-Bottle, Tooth and Nail Brushes, Paper-Knife, 
Glove Stretchers, Comb, Hair-Brush, Velvet-Brush, 
Looking-Glass, Scissors, Button-Hook, Nail-File, Knife, 


Corkscrew. 
Price £4 10s. 


S, FISHER, 188, STRAND. 





\ ae ; =~ 
\\ \ maneeansan . If 
})) PERFUME. - |i 


“PRONOUNCED ZY-LO-PIA” 


Boro ev acs Darren, of Post Fees Disect \ 


Prices 2/6, 4/6, 8/6 & 21/- oer Bottle | 











TMAYLOR’S CIMOLITE is the only 
thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. Prepared by an 
experienced Chemist, and constantly prescribed by the most 
Post free. Sent for 14 or 36 penny 
. MOST INVALUABLE. 
J. TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker-street, London, W. 


INVALIDS 


May be speedily someeel te health by wearing 


one o} 
HARNESS? 
ELECTROPATHIC BELTS. 
Though they are guaranteed to generate continuous 
Electric currents, strong enough to cure almost all dis- 
orders of the Nerves, Stomach, Liver, 
Kidneys, &c., they do not cause the least discomfort 
to the wearer; but, on the contrary, they give support 

to the various of, 


VIGORATE 


the entire frame. They also effectually prevent Rheu. 

matism, and kindred ailments. 7Aousands of Testi- 

moniais from all classes of society may be seen at the 

Electropathic and Zander Institute of the 
eal Battery Co., Limited 


52, OXFORD ST. LONDON, W 














(Corner of Rathbone Place.) 
Pamphlet, consultation, and advice, 
Free on application. 








Loupos; Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of Middlesex, by INGRAM BROTHERS, 198, Strand, aforesaid.—SarURDAY, AUGUST 9, 1890. 








